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Foreword 


“DeveLopinG the potentialities of indi- 
viduals”—this phrase is endlessly reiter- 
ated in current educational literature. In 
the forty-eight-page report The Pursuit 
of Excellence, the 1958 report of the 
Rockefeller Brothers Fund, the word 
potential or potentialities occurs sixteen 
times, in addition to many other phrases 
such as “human capabilities” and “maxi- 
mum personal development.” 

Even recognizing an individual’s po- 
tentialities is not simple; we do not 
always know what to look for. It is not 
easy to identify potentialities in art, mu- 
sic, creative writing, social sensitivity, or 
even in intellect, the field which has been 
studied the most extensively. Identifica- 
tion is complicated by the fact that many 
students lack opportunity to demon- 
strate their potentialities; we must also 
reckon with the effects of educational 
deprivation and emotional disturbance. 

The concept of child development as 
an ascending spiral includes both con- 
tinuity and growth cycles. The concept 
of interaction of the initial endowments 


419 


of the child and his environment, espe- 
cially his personal relations, presents the 
child as continuously “becoming.” 

In the first article in this issue Dale 
Harris contributes some original insights 
into the nature of individual potentiaii- 
ties. Writing from the child-development 
point of view, he stresses the importance 
of the past, the present, and especially of 
the future in the development of an indi- 
vidual’s potentials. He demonstrates that 
potentialities unfold gradually through- 
out one’s life, that they form a unique 
pattern in each instance, and that indi- 
viduals respond idiosyncratically to ef- 
forts to help them develop their best 
potentialities. 

Since behavior has a biological basis, 
good health is always basic to the devel- 
opment of potentialities. It has been a 
long time since health has meant merely 
an absence of disease. The concept of 
health education has correspondingly 
broadened. 

The trend away from the school med- 
ical examination for all children to health 
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care by the family physician emphasizes 
the child in the family setting. This con- 
cern for the child in his environment has 
extended to the provision of more health- 
ful school buildings, improved housing 
conditions, and community facilities for 
children’s health and recreation. Interna- 
tional health education should contribute 
to world unity. 

At the same time, school programs are 
being planned to meet the needs of the 
15 to 20 per cent of children who have 
some special handicap. Among the health 
problems, accidents loom large. We do 
not know why accidents happen or how 
to create a sense of responsibility in the 
reckless teen-agers who are involved in 
so many of them. 

More attention also needs to be given 
to health—especially emotional health— 
in the preparation of high school and 
college teachers. Marjorie Craig and 
Frances Everett, authors of the second 
article, call attention not only to the 
achievement of health potentialities but 
also to the contribution abundant health 
can make to intellectual, social, and emo- 
tional development. Freedom from physi- 
cal defects may facilitate achievement of 
all kinds. Sound mental health makes it 
possible for a person to function more 
fully and effectively. 

In the field of reading three trends are 
evident. First, although the development 
of vocabulary and word recognition and 
of comprehension skills is still recognized 
as of basic importance, more attention 
is being given to feeling responses to 
the material read, the use that is made 
of reading, and personal development 
through reading. Second, “remedial read- 
ing” has become developmental in the 
sense that it begins at the individual’s 
present stage of sequential development 
and moves forward from there. Third, 
the influence of personality and emo- 


tional factors is recognized not only in 
connection with reading difficulty but 
also in such basic processes as perception 
and in determining what we read, why 
we read, and how we read. 

It is difficult to see how a child can 
develop his intellectual potentialities 
without first acquiring certain tools of 
learning, especially the ability to read 
wisely and well, to comprehend accu- 
rately, to think critically and creatively, 
and to apply what he reads. A child who 


- is retarded in reading falls further and 


further behind in all forms of academic 
achievement as he moves through school. 

David Russell has long been concerned 
not only with developing children’s read- 
ing potentiality but also with fostering 
personal development through reading. 
It is the latter concern that he discusses 
in “Contributions of Reading to Personal 
Development.” 

Group work in education is assuming 
greater significance as it becomes con- 
cerned with classroom as well as extra- 
class groups. Learning through interac- 
tion in the classroom has already led to 
a complicated modification of the tra- 
ditional S-O-R formula for learning. The 
student-centered philosophy applied to 
groups has changed the concept of lead- 
ership. The description of problem-solv- 
ing tasks and group-maintenance respon- 
sibilities has made more definite the 
leadership functions that can be shared 
by all members of a group. 

Individual development takes place 
when the child is relating himself to 
others in groups as well as when he is 
alone. Groups may emphasize the value 
of diverse abilities; they should not de- 
stroy individuality. A class is a dynamic 
situation in which there is constant inter- 
play of motives and needs. As the child 
becomes part of this gestalt, his person- 
ality is modified and his potentialities are 
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developed or suppressed by the group 
interaction. Leland Bradford clarifies this 
process in the fourth article in this issue. 

To thoughtful persons, the focus on 
guidance has always been on the discov- 
ery and development of the potentialities 
of every individual. In achieving this goal 
there have been differences of opinion as 
to staff and methods. Over the years the 
pendulum has swung from emphasis on 
guidance as the sole responsibility of the 
specialists to recognition of the role of 
the teacher. At present the issue seems to 
have settled down to the team approach, 
which includes administrators, teachers 
of every subject, teacher-counselors, spe- 
cialists, parents, and students. 

Counseling moved from a directive or 
counselor-centered procedure toward 
a nondirective or client-centered one. 
Now authorities are advocating what- 
ever method, or combination of meth- 
ods, is most appropriate to all concerned. 
Techniques are viewed as “an intelligent 
means of getting results,” not as an end 
in themselves. Whatever the method, the 
personality of the counselor and the 
values he conveys consciously or uncon- 
sciously are increasingly considered of 
paramount importance. 

The child development view of guid- 
ance emphasizes the multiple causation 
of behavior, the continuity of appraisal, 
and self-understanding on the part of 
both students and guidance workers. 
This developmental point of view is be- 
ing accepted in educational and voca- 
tional guidance as well as in social and 
emotional aspects. 

Guidance is a vital factor in the effort 
to help every individual discover and de- 
velop his potentialities. Dr. James Conant 
has said that “guidance is the keystone 
of the arch of education.” 

In “The Role of Guidance in Personal 
Development,” Glyn Morris points out 


that many youngsters either lack aware- 
ness of their potentialities or do not know 
how to develop them. They need guid- 
ance—not the mechanical type that is 
predicated on a few standardized tests, 
but a broad consideration of their indi- 
vidual backgrounds, capacities, goals, 
ideals, values, and character traits. 

Trends in the education of the gifted 
include emphasis on early identification, 
guided learning, and stimulation of the 
nonproductive child or underachiever 
who has potential capacity and cultural 
advantages. There is considerable interest 
also in the response of children from low 
socioeconomic groups to smaller classes, 
more skillful teaching, special guidance, 
and unprecedented cultural opportuni- 
ties. The interminable discussions of ac- 
celeration, segregation, and enrichment 
seem to have subsided into a consensus 
that combinations of all three methods 
may be effective in different schools and 
with different individuals. 

In recent years special attention has 
been focused on developing the potenti- 
alities of the gifted, partly because it has 
been discovered that society needs what 
they can contribute. Large numbers of 
potentially gifted children are not being 
stimulated to achieve their full stature. 
As Dr. Lewis Terman once said, “They 
languish in idleness.” 

In the sixth article Morris Krugman 
describes several important current proj- 
ects in the education of the gifted. One 
is designed to raise the sights and remedy 
the deficiencies of groups that have been 
deprived of cultural advantages. Another 
project has been concerned with identi- 
fying the underachievers among _intel- 
lectually gifted high school students, and 
with appraising various methods of help- 
ing them to realize their academic poten- 
tialities. These and other experiments 
now going on in New York City will 
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greatly augment the reservoir of research 
in this field. 
StrRanG 
Guest Editor 


Tue six areas with which the articles in 
this issue deal are those which over the 
years have been our guest editor’s fields 
of professional interest. To each, Profes- 


sor Ruth Strang has made notable con- 
tributions as a teacher, as a counselor, 
and as a writer. Indeed, her writing has 
served to amplify greatly the scope of 
her influence as a teacher. I have there- 
fore requested that her bibliography 
(pages 465 to 476) be included in this is- 
sue. It constitutes an outstanding record. 
Max R. BruNsTETTER 
Editor 


The Development of Potentiality 


DALE B. HARRIS* 


Professor of Psychology, The Pennsylvania State University 


PsYCHOLOGICALLY speaking, potentiality 
refers to latent powers or abilities. Thus 
we could designate as potentialities all 
characteristics not now manifest in a 
person but capable of later appearance 
through appropriate development or edu- 
cation. Such a definition suggests that 
developmental psychology can be help- 
ful in a consideration of education of 
potentialities, for it is particularly con- 
cerned with studying the emergence and 
fruition of latent abilities. 

Several propositions or theorems used 
by developmental psychology in its ap- 
proach to behavior may also be applied 
to the development of potentiality. First, 
potentialities are realized not suddenly 
but gradually, through the interaction of 
many genetic, structural, and experien- 
tial factors. The nurture of potentiality 
requires a sustained, not a crash, program. 
The concept of development implies an 
orientation to the future. Investment is 
made now for a future payoff. While de- 
velopmental psychology, Janus-like, re- 
gards both past and future, in the con- 
sideration of potentiality its emphasis is 
particularly on the future. Inevitably, 
then, in education we cannot be preoc- 
cupied with present experience to the 

* From 1954 to 1959 Dr. Harris was director 
of the Institute of Child Welfare at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. He is currently engaged 


in research on children’s concepts and under- 
standings. 


exclusion of future expectations or goals. 

When we speak of the development of 
potentialities we imply that the qualities 
with which we are concerned have a 
social value. Society usually values per- 
formance more than properties or attri- 
butes. Thus, in speaking of potentiality 
we usually refer to qualities such as math- 
ematical skill, or deftness in complex man- 
ual tasks, rather than to facial beauty, 
color of hair, or size or strength. While 
it is true that under some circumstances 
(in popular entertainment for example) 
beauty or size or strength may be valu- 
able, in the long run society looks to the 
association of these qualities with skill in 
performance as of greater significance. 
Thus, an additional social factor is im- 
plied—that of a standard of achievement 
against which performance is measured. 
We cannot, then, compare the person 
only with his own norm; we must use 
also a social standard. 

Psychology has long been concerned 
with individual differences—the wide 


- variation in attainment that children will 


achieve in any particular activity. De- 
velopmental psychology offers the prop- 
osition that there are differences in the 
expectation that may be set with regard 
to children’s performance. In complex 
skills, experience or education invariably 
increases individual differences. Educa- 
tional practice properly seeks to guaran- 
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tee people equality of opportunity to 
develop their potentialities; it cannot 
guarantee ultimate equality of perform- 
ance. 

Developmental psychology also recog- 
nizes differences in potentiality within 
the person. Studies of individual differ- 
ences make clear that the correlations 
among various qualities, while generally 
positive, are not sufficiently high that a 
person of low potential in one area will 
be limited to poor performance in all 
areas. Guidance programs are predicated 
on the fact of this modest correlation 
among abilities. It becomes an objective 
of the educational program to discover 
and exploit the individual’s stronger po- 
tentialities; hence the ideal of individual- 
ization of educational treatment, and the 
diversification of educational objectives 
and curriculum. 

The fact of intra-individual variation 
in abilities, that potentials combine them- 
selves differently in different persons, 
gives rise to the proposition of unique 
patterns of abilities and of development. 
Furthermore, among many “unique” 
personalities, some combinations of po- 
tentialities are unique in the very fact 
that high potentiality in several socially 
important dimensions is joined in one 
person. These individuals we consider 
talented or gifted. 


PERFORMANCE AND ITS 
ASSESSMENT 


Thus far we have spoken of poten- 
tiality as possibility for ultimate per- 
formance, referring rather loosely to 
significant “qualities” and “abilities” but 
discarding less socially valuable attri- 
butes of the person. We have said it is 
useful to restrict the term to perform- 
ance, and we generally approach the 
concept of performance by way of the 
concept of ability. We infer an ability 


when we observe that some people carry 
out certain tasks more rapidly or cor- 
rectly than others. Although academic 
psychology has for many years rejected 
the notion of abilities as faculties, pow- 
ers, Or entities in the mind or nervous 
system, this notion may persist in un- 
critical use of the term “ability.” 

The statistical technique of correla- 
tion seeks to learn whether two tasks 
performed by a sample of people involve 
the same or distinctive abilities. In a given 
group of people, to the extent that a cor- 
relation shows overlapping between per- 
formances on two tasks, we infer a com- 
mon ability or factor. Such a factor is a 
construct, accounting for objectively de- 
termined correlations among perform- 
ances, in contrast to the concept of a 
faculty or mental power of a peculiar 
type. 

The concept of ability refers to pres- 
ent performance, and we have already 
specifically referred “potentiality” to fu- 
ture performance, given opportunities for 
development or training. The inference 
of an ability from observed performance, 
then, must carry with it the possibility 
of prediction to ultimate or possible 
levels of performance. For the most part 
we have depended on observation of how 
readily individuals respond in learning 
situations, or upon their relative positions 
in performance after reasonably com- 
parable exposures. The supposition has 
been that the person learning most 
quickly or showing the greatest progress 
has the greatest potential for continued 
or future attainment. In a sense, then, the 
best assessment of potentiality is a good 
learning experience, one which encour- 
ages the exploration of a wide range of 
abilities. The best assurance for the real- 
ization of potentiality is an excellent edu- 
cational system freely available to all 
children. 
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But our educational system, good as it 
is, falls short of this ideal. Not al! chil- 
dren get a good exposure. Neither time 
nor facilities permit the full trial of all 
possible abilities and performances. We 
are forced in many ways to compromise 
the ideal and to place our efforts with 
each child where they count most. We 
need short cuts to assess and predict po- 
tentiality. 

Since the days of Binet, psychologists 
have been reasonably successful in assess- 
ing potentiality through sampling abil- 
ities. By systematically sampling the tasks 
involved in complex performances, psy- 
chologists have constructed tests which 
in both education and industry have per- 
mitted reasonably successful generaliza- 
tions from these small samples to much 
wider ranges of performance. These tests 
have proved reasonably efficient in pre- 
dicting future performances also. Be- 
cause the early “intelligence tests” cor- 
related substantially with various school 
performances they came to be used 
widely as indices to potentiality con- 
ceived in intellectual terms. As sophisti- 
cation increased with regard to abilities 
sampled and to the conditions under 
which children were observed, useful 
statements could be made concerning 
academic potentiality for many young- 
sters. 

However, careful psychological test- 
ing of children on an individual basis as 
an index to educational planning has 
never been practical. There have never 
been enough examiners. Adequate psy- 
chological study has been limited to spe- 
cial cases, often to children with the 
most limited potentialities. Many other 
short cuts, through group or paper-and- 
pencil tests, have been created. Because 
these tests usually show substantial cor- 
relation with the more precise individual 
tests they have been widely adopted. 


Unfortunately it is increasingly clear that, 
useful as these devices may be, they tend 
to blur or even obscure the assessment of 
many types of potentiality. They have 
tended to create the fiction of one rather 
monolithic type of potentiality, itself ac- 
tually a complex of various symbolic 
capacities. They tell little about many 
useful kinds of capacity for artistic, so- 
cial, motor, and other types of perform- 
ances. 

Other modes of identifying potential- 
ity have been suggested from time to 
time—data on cumulative record cards, 
anecdotal records, or their refinement in 
the critical incident technique, and the 
collection of relevant observations and 
evidence in intensive case studies. Useful 
as these undoubtedly are, they require 
more time than most teachers can give, 
and what is more, a perceptiveness and 
skill in observation which many teachers _. 
do not possess. 

Do we lean too heavily on tests in 
studying potentialities in children? The 
answer is clearly yes, if we refer to the 
so-called group intelligence tests com- 
monly given in many schools. From a 
state-wide survey of talented children in 
which the writer recently participated, it 
is amply clear that classroom teachers 
need to understand a great deal more 
about specific performances of children 
and to develop much clearer concepts 
and understandings of potentiality if they 
are adequately to appraise exceptional de- 
grees of potentiality, let alone the poten- 
tialities of more modestly endowed chil- 
dren. In the survey mentioned, tests were 
by far the commonest criterion used to 
identify talented children, and these were 
usually of the limited, paper-pencil type. 
Because teachers are the only profession- 
ally trained persons who can possibly do 
the important task of wide-scale assess- 
ment we must bend every effort to in- 
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crease their understanding of the many 
dimensions of potentiality, and to im- 
prove their judicious use of tests as sup- 
plements to the educational process, itself 
still the best assurance of the identifica- 
tion and development of potentiality. 


NECESSARY CONDITIONS 


When we design programs of educa- 
tion for the realization of potentialities 
we should bear in mind certain condi- 
tions which developmental psychology 
recognizes as necessary for potentiality 
to exist. One of these has to do with an 
intrinsic or inherent quality of the or- 
ganism itself. We generally assume some 
genetic basis to the organism’s structure 
and, in turn, to the functions that the 
organism achieves. There are two aspects 
to this intrinsic or genetic basis. One is 
the absence of specifically limiting struc- 
tures or conditions such as might be set 
by a deficient sensory apparatus or nerv- 
ous system. The other, a more positive 
and often less easily ascertained feature, 
is the presence of certain genetically 
based possibilities for building rich and 
complex psychological structures. 

Geneticists certainly do not claim to 
understand the mechanisms of these pos- 
sibilities. They are inferred from the fact 
that individual differences exist in ulti- 
mate attainment of skill under optimum 
conditions of stimulation and training. 
Many psychologists assume a theory of 
endowment which varies from person to 
person; some deny that endowment dif- 
ferences are very significant in attain- 
ment, averring that subtle and cumulative 
differences exist in apparently equal pro- 
grams of training and account for these 
ultimate differences. 

Yet in view of experimentation with 
maturation and learning in animal species 
we cannot at present completely rule out 
the possibility of endowment or genetic 


factors which permit richer development 
of some persons than others in certain 
directions. Seldom do we have objective 
basis for assessment of genetic limitation, 
and almost never for genetic endowment. 
We rely on the rapidity of growth which 
the individual shows in short training ex- 
posures to make our predictions about 
individual differences in potentiality. 

A second necessary condition is op- 
portunity, the presence of facilities and 
circumstances necessary for the nurture 
of potential performance. Quite specific 
genetic qualities must have appropriate 
conditions or they will not develop as 
adequately or as fully as their inherent 
potential would permit. In the education 
of children we recognize that this prin- 
ciple probably holds for all complex abil- 
ities, and most certainly for those per- 
formances in which capacity itself is 
partly dependent upon exercise. Conse- 
quently we are concerned that schools 
contain all the needed equipment and 
facilities. 

Third among the necessary conditions 
is that the individual actively explore his 
abilities through a varied program of in- 
terests and activities. We rely only in 
part on his own motivation and interest; 
we seek to increase and sustain motiva- 
tion. We seek also to insure that each 
child try out his abilities, exposing his 
potentialities to those training experi- 
ences, however short, on which we so 
often depend for discovering capacity. 
No potential is likely to be disclosed un- 
less a person tries an activity; no poten- 
tial is likely to be developed unless he 
freely participates. 

The need to sustain motivation and to 
direct efficiently the child’s trials of his 
abilities sets up the fourth condition— 
encouragement and guidance by more 
mature and skilled persons. Spontaneous 
exploration and tryout will carry even 
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the highly gifted person only so far; then 
must come the tutelage of the already 
skilled person, the teacher, who disci- 
plines and directs the interest and effort, 
making sure that errors are eliminated 
and efficient performances established. 

The fifth condition relates to the early 
introduction of special training and has 
to do more specifically with the realiza- 
tion of exceptional potentialities—those 
capacities for an unusually high perform- 
ance in a particularly valuable ability. It 
has been noted in many areas of complex 
performance—athletics, music, mathe- 
matics—that truly outstanding perform- 
ance is seldom attained unless the 
individual starts early on an extensive 
training program. Apparently a long 
process of organization is needed to bring 
any skilled performance to an exceptional 
level. It is possible, indeed likely, that a 
person who comes late to his training 
will never realize the full measure of his 
potential. Also, because later and more 
complex developments cannot exceed the 
quality of foundations laid for them, it is 
necessary that the foundations be well 
laid. 

Finally there must be developed those 
personal characteristics which support 
the social expression of valuable abilities 
when potentiality is fully realized. As 
the public record occasionally shows, 
persons of realized high potential may 
destroy their useful contribution by in- 
adequate development of traits of per- 
sonality and character which relate skill- 
ful performance to society’s goals. 


APPARENT INCONSISTENCIES 


A number of these propositions con- 
cerning the development of potentiality 
may seem to oppose some cherished prin- 
ciples in contemporary philosophy of 
general education. A more careful ex- 
amination of these possible contradictions 


may throw light both on the points 
which developmental psychology makes 
and on the validity of our philosophical 
position. 

One objective of a good general edu- 
cation is said to be the development of a 
well-rounded personality; another, the 
development of an individual’s potential- 
ities to the full. Here is a possible incon- 
sistency. If by well-rounded person we 
mean a person developed to a reasonable 
degree of competence in each of a large 
variety of abilities, then developmental 
psychology can scarcely agree. Develop- 
mental psychology points to the uneven 
patterns of potentiality within every 
child, and would argue that a good edu- 
cation helps each individual child to de- 
velop his potentialities to their fullest, 
recognizing that in some performances 
his ultimate attainment will be relatively 
far superior to his attainment in other 
performances. 

An objective of good education is said 
to be effective adjustment to the demands 
of life, which results in a happy, outgo- 
ing, socially-minded person who has a 
deep sense of worth as a person. Educa- 
tion also seeks to bring the individual to 
a high degree of competence in the skills 
most necessary for solving problems. De- 
velopmental psychology tends to define 
adjustment in terms of performance fac- 
tors and not in terms of feeling states, 
self or social attitudes, or other affective 
conditions. The apparent inconsistency 
can be resolved by relating affect to the 
perceived effects of ability and perform- 
ance, a theoretical problem on which 
some work has been done but which 
needs further development. 

It is said that effective education should 
make the person mature, happy, well-ad- 
justed; it is also said that effective educa- 
tion should result in the person’s making 
some useful contribution, however mod- 
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est his abilities, to society. Developmental 
psychology, with its attention to the so- 
cial context in which the person grows 
and learns and to the end product of de- 
velopment as the independent, responsible 
adult, tends to emphasize the latter edu- 
cational objective. It accedes to the 
former when the statements of affective 
conditions are defined in terms of social 
performance. 

It has been said that a desirable educa- 
tional experience recognizes the signifi- 
cance to the child of his present experi- 
ence and is not too bound to concepts of 
preparation for hypothetical future states. 
It has also been averred that a general 
education should not be sacrificed to 
early and narrowing specialization. De- 
velopmental psychology points to the 
necessity of early and intense training if 
potentiality is to be fully realized. It ac- 
knowledges (without solving) the di- 
lemma posed by the desirability of achiev- 
ing versatility in a number of roles and 
of fully realizing potentiality, especially 
where this potentiality is high. 

Society is now exerting many pres- 
sures on education to specialize earlier. 
We need many highly trained persons to 
man the complex machinery which is al- 
ready an important part of our living. 
The abilities required, we are told, can 
only be developed if, for example, we 
begin science and mathematics training 
earlier; time for mastery simply doesn’t 
permit postponing special training to the 
high school years or later. This is par- 


ticularly true for those with considerable 
potential in these areas. Yet we also recog- 
nize that such a program may defeat it- 
self. Putting youngsters into this special- 
ization may block off the fulfillment of 
equally important potentialities as yet 
undiscovered in them. There is no solu- 
tion te this dilemma, but the question 
of educational efficiency needs very 
thorough exploration. It is entirely pos- 
sible that careful study will turn up areas 
of education in which more efficient pro- 
cedures can be adopted and individuals 
moved more quickly into the enhance- 
ment of their potentialities with less cost 
to a program of general education than 
some have feared. 

Clearly, then, the educational program 
which will permit the fullest realization 
of potentialities for all children faces a 
number of important questions on which 
research is needed but for which research 
alone will not suffice. Questions of value 
as well as of fact are involved. Well-sup- 
ported developmental principles can im- 
ply different educational emphases, de- 
pending upon the educational values 
assumed, It is equally clear that presently 
used modes of assessment will scarcely 
give an adequate appraisal of complex 
potentialities. A broad and stimulating 
educational program can insure the dis- 
covery and fulfillment of potentiality. In 
this program, tests can be an important 
adjunct but cannot supplant the percep- 
tive teacher, alert to children developing 
and learning. 
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Developing Health Potentialities | 


MARJORIE L. CRAIG AND FRANCES U. EVERETT * 
School Health Bureau, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


THESE are exciting and challenging times. 
Science has opened startling new vistas 
of the future in a world no longer limited 
by space. Unfolding before us are count- 
less opportunities to create a higher qual- 
ity of living through new insights and 
understandings about human existence 
and the greater universe of which we are 
a part. But these are also times of conflict 
and unrest. At different points on the 
globe new nationalism is seething, a cold 
war continues to plague us, and struggles 
for political and economic power ex- 
ist within nations. The world popu- 
lation is increasing more rapidly than 
ever before, and sickness, disease, and ill 
health are still universal problems. 

Both the challenges and the conflicts 
of our times are of great significance to 
each of us. They are opening up possi- 
bilities for a fuller realization of human 
potentialities than has before been 
dreamed of. And they are producing 


* As director of the School Health Bureau 
Miss Craig is responsible for the development 
of numerous services to schools and colleges in 
the field of health education. She has served on 
many committees and boards in education and 
health organizations and is at present a mem- 
ber of the Governing Board of the American 
Association for Gifted Children. 

Mrs. Everett’s particular responsibilities in 
connection with the School Health Bureau re- 
late to development of publications, exhibits, 
and other biographical and scientific material 
in health teaching. She is currently concerned 
with problems relating to leadership in health. 


world changes, many of which are af- 
fecting our behavior and the patterns by 
which we live. However, only as long as 
these evolving changes in thought and 
behavior continue to embrace the deeply 
valued concepts of a democracy and a 
free society can they be considered pro- 
gress toward an enriched life. If we ex- 
pect to have a population of courageous 
and creative individuals whose fullest po- 
tential will be realized amid the conflicts 
and challenges of the future, we must 
continue to develop more intensively an 
approach to life which combines the wis- 
dom of the past with the new under- 
standings of the present. 


WHAT IS HEALTH? 


Today’s concept of health has evolved 
with the changing times and is continu- 
ally being explored and defined. No 
longer do we think of health as merely 
the absence of disease or infirmity. The 
complexities of daily living and the chal- 
lenges of the Space Age demand a more 
comprehensive image of health in terms 
of the whole man. Health has become a 
total fitness for living—man in a state of 
physical, mental, emotional, social, and 
spiritual well-being. Health in this sense 
has been interpreted in a thousand differ- 
ent ways to teachers, parents, children, 
and youth. Nevertheless, constant inter- 
pretation is needed to help foster a more 
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complete understanding of its meaning 
and value in terms of immediate interests 
and problems, as well as future goals. For 
those responsible for guiding young peo- 
ple to develop their health potentialities 
to the fullest, such continuing and crea- 
tive evaluation is especially pertinent. 

The absence of disease or disabling 
physical condition is indeed an important 
aspect of good health. But equally impor- 
tant is the development of good health 
practices and attitudes. The concept of 
good health today continues to include 
physical fitness and the effective use of 
the body mechanisms, but seen in its new 
perspective, health is much more than 
this. Because of what we know about the 
interaction of body and mind, we recog- 
nize more fully the psychological impli- 
cations for good health and the ultimate 
realization of an individual’s potentials. 
The acceptance of oneself as having a 
purpose in life, for example, is an impor- 
tant segment of mental and social well- 
being. Furthermore, research in both the 
biological and the social sciences con- 
tinues to reveal data about man’s inter- 
action with his environment which are 
now providing us with the determinants 
for good social health in our culture. And 
finally, the true meaning of health in- 
volves an evaluation and determination 
of values which seek not only to pre- 
serve and lengthen life, but also to pro- 
vide a higher quality of living. 

This concept of health is inherent in 
the belief that a basic objective of Amer- 
ican education is to provide opportunities 
for each child to develop to the fullest 
extent his physical and mental potential- 
ities. If we are to realize this important 
goal within the cultural context of our 
society, we must have an imaginative 
health education program in our schools. 
Such a program involves the cooperation 
of all concerned—parents, teachers, phy- 


sicians and many others—to develop to 
the fullest each child’s health potential 
according to his biologic constitution and 
to provide the most favorable environ- 
mental conditions possible. 


POTENTIALITIES FOR HEALTH 


Each child is born with individual and 
unique potentialities for healthy growth 
and development depending on his hered- 
itary pattern. Body stature, facial fea- 
tures, eye and hair color, intelligence— 
these and other distinguishing character- 
istics are given each child at birth and 
become more clearly apparent as he 
grows. Other hereditary factors, such as 
rate of growth, are less apparent but also 
of importance in understanding individ- 
ual differences among children. Recent 
studies of children’s growth corroborate 
much previous knowledge on the indi- 
viduality of the rate of growth and the 
fact that children do not grow alike. We 
now know, too, that children in the 
United States are taller than they used to 
be, with boys in California, for example, 
about one inch taller than their fathers, 
and girls 1.4 inches taller than their 
mothers. We know that girls outpace 
boys in their growth after the early years 
and by the age of seventeen are usually 
as tall as they will be, while boys do not 
reach their height potential until around 
nineteen. In the early years growth is de- 
termined by genes, but later the sex 
hormones begin to be the major factor. 
However, there is still a great deal more 
to be learned about hereditary traits and 
qualities. Geneticists now suspect that 
resistance or susceptibility to disease, 
susceptibility to psychosis, longevity, 
body endurance, mechanical talent, and 
some other human characteristics are, at 
least in part, attributable to heredity. 

The child’s biologic and emotional con- 
stitution with which he is born is affected 
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by all the environmental factors to which 
he is exposed from the time of concep- 
tion. The food he eats, the clothing he 
wears, the shelter, understanding, and af- 
fection given him—indeed, the atmos- 
phere in which he grows—affect his 
healthy development toward the ultimate 
realization of all his potentials. Hered- 
itary factors and environmental influ- 
ences together make up the potential 
which each child has for health. 
Opportunities for healthy development 
are the right of each child and the prom- 
ise of our nation. Many of us concerned 
with the responsibilities and direction of 
American education are involved in see- 
ing to it that children have as sound a 
constitution at birth as possible and the 
opportunities and guidance to develop 
within their individual limitations. Edu- 
cators can help bring to the family an 
understanding of the needs of children 
and can help build in the community a 
sense of responsibility for proper care of 
its own. And through the school pro- 
gram, educators can provide for individ- 
ual differences and can help each young- 
ster to recognize his own potentials and 
to take responsibility for their fulfillment 
according to his level of maturity. 


FACTORS WHICH INTERFERE 


There can be little doubt that health 
status affects a child’s ability to reach fu- 
ture potentialities in academic achieve- 
ment, family life, career endeavors, the 
creative arts, and a host of other areas as 
he enters adolescence and adulthood. A 
recent report of academic failures among 
freshmen in a large university indicated 
that all of those who failed were unable 
to deal effectively with the tasks and 
challenges of the university program be- 
cause of poor mental and emotional 
health. One youth was typically charac- 
terized as a confused boy with whom no 


one was able to connect—a boy with a 
sense of self-disgust and a lack of values 
and goals. 

In another study, the medical aspects 
of reading failures in intelligent children 
have been reported. The many ramifica- 
tions of the failures extended into the 
physical, psychological, and social fields. 
One example given showed that the 
learning process in several children was 
affected by the unstable response to the 
various stimuli involved in the compli- 
cated process of reading. These children 
became so emotionally upset that their 
voices trembled and their faces grew 
pale and twitched visibly. 

Reports of business or career failures 
indicate that health factors frequently 
are the cause of poor performance in this 
area. Alcoholism, undetected diabetes, 
lack of sleep and rest, and the inability 
to cooperate with associates are among 
the health problems which become ap- 
parent to office supervisors and employ- 
ers. Applicants for duty in the Armed 
Services continue to be turned down be- 
cause of poor eyesight, hearing losses, 
foot disorders, malnutrition, and _per- 
sonal instability, to mention a few of the 
many reported health factors. 


RECOGNIZING AND DEALING 
WITH LIMITATIONS 


Perhaps the most difficult task con- 
fronting us is how to recognize the 
health limitations of children at each 
stage of their development and deter- 
mine the most effective means of dealing 
with them. The health potentials of most 
children in their early years seem limit- 
less, but as children grow and develop, 
some limitations become apparent. Others, 
unfortunately, go unrecognized over a 
period of time and in many cases become 
more complex before they are discovered. 

Through daily observation by teach- 
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ers, parents, and others who are closely 
associated with children, many health 
problems can be detected. The teacher 
especially is in a good position to observe 
health and behavior. However, the dis- 
ciplines of teaching and parenthood do 
not include the knowledge and skills re- 
quired to determine a child’s health status. 
The family physician and the school phy- 
sician are competent to find out what is 
wrong and to help parents do what is 
possible to improve their child’s health. 

The cumulative records of the school 
and parent conferences are helpful in 
getting to know a child. The role that a 
youngster accepts for himself is of great 
importance to.his social and emotional 
well-being. A child who cannot read as 
early as his friends, for example, often 
suffers from a feeling of failure which 
may affect his total health. If, however, 
the teacher knows that this chi!d is work- 
ing up to his capacity, she is in a posi- 
tion to help his parents and his peers un- 
derstand that the development of reading 
skills, like physical growth, is an individ- 
ual matter. Children who learn to under- 
stand and accept themselves will, in most 
instances, understand and accept limita- 
tions and differences in others. The neces- 
sary knowledge and skills for these un- 
derstandings must be transmitted through 
the educational processes of home, 
school, and community. 

Some research in child growth and de- 
velopment and learning has resulted in 
the establishment of norms for various 
age levels. Such norms are often used to 
judge the health status or general per- 
formance of children. Interpreted wisely, 
normative evaluations can be helpful in 
recognizing individual potentialities. 
However, injudicious application of 
norms for different age levels (height- 
weight tables, for example) can serve to 
obscure the potentialities of children. 


ACHIEVING AND 
MAINTAINING HEALTH 


Important in helping an individual to 
achieve and maintain his health in all 
ways is mutual trust between him and 
his physician. The physician today is not 
merely a healer of ills; he is also a health 
counselor interested in the sound devel- 
opment of the whole person. For this 
reason, it is important that parents take 
their children to him for periodic health 
appraisals. At these times, the physician, 
parent, and child can air concerns and 
work out a plan of living most conducive 
to fulfilling the child’s health potential- 
ities. The same procedure with a dentist 
is also of value. Moreover, pleasant and 
successful associations with doctor and 
dentist early in life encourage the young 
person to continue health care as an 
adult. 

The family’s attitude toward matters 
of health is another important factor. 
Parents who build a home environment 
based on sound principles and practices 
of good health can do a great deal to in- 
still within their children habits and atti- 
tudes which become an unconscious part 
of their daily living. By taking intelligent 
care of their own health and fostering an 
understanding of body needs and health 
practices, parents can encourage their 
children to accept many of their health 
responsibilities for themselves. Care of 
the teeth, eyes, and skin, proper diet, 
sleep, and rest are some of these basic 
health requirements. 

Much can be said about the role of the 
school in developing and maintaining the 
health potentialities of children. Basically, 
however, this role has four major facets: 
creation of a healthful environment, pro- 
vision of adequate health services, pro- 
vision of meaningful health and safety 
instruction, and development of effective 
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home, school, and community relation- 
ships. 

The classroom teacher is really the key 
figure in the school health program. Her 
professional interest in children lies in 
their capacity to be taught, which in- 
volves their total growth and develop- 
ment. She knows that any problem a 
youngster has, whatever the subject may 
be, affects his learning potential. Further- 
more, the teacher is better able to reach 
her objective if the youngster is in all 
ways healthy. She knows, for example, 
that a child learning to read does not 
leave his body and soul some place else, 
nor can he accomplish much on the ath- 
letic field without his mind and moral 
values. 

The wise teacher realizes the value of 
getting to know well each child in her 
classroom. Knowledge of the child’s in- 
terests and hopes, his family life, his ap- 
parent growth pattern, his hidden fears, 
and other factors influencing his reaction 
to his environment enables the teacher to 
assist in developing the youngster’s po- 
tentialities. 


Bill, for example, was a robust, sandy- 
haired child as eager to learn as any other 
youngster in his first-grade classroom. Still 
pudgy and awkward in his movements, Bill 
needed the teacher’s special guidance when 
it came to learning to write. He needed 
help in learning to adjust his body to the 
desk and chair, as well as to control those 
muscles involved in forming letters and fig- 
ures. And the teacher knew he needed 
more frequent periods of rest in the course 
of his work. 


Alice, a pale, thin fifth-grader, was taller 
than most of her classmates. She was a hard 
worker and eager to please her teacher, but 
frequent colds and respiratory illnesses kept 
her out of school a good deal. For these and 
other reasons she presented a special prob- 
lem to her teacher, who ultimately sought 
the help of the school nurse and the child’s 
parents. After consultation with the phy- 


sician, they worked out a plan whereby 
Alice would get more rest, enjoy creative 
recreation, and have a more suitable lunch 
at school. Her mother and the teacher were 
more watchful for the first symptoms of a 
cold, and the family doctor prescribed nec- 
essary medication. 


The problems of many other children 
illustrate the importance of an imaginative 
school health program. Paul was the son of 
immigrant parents whose knowledge of the 
English language was slight, and who stayed 
within the bounds of their new home. Paul 
came to school every day in the same clothes 
and badly in need of a bath and shampoo. 
His language learning barrier and lack of 
cleanliness caused other youngsters in his 
third-grade class to shun him. The teacher 
decided to incorporate into her daily les- 
son plans a health unit on body care and 
cleanliness. Several weeks later, Paul’s 
mother came to call on the teacher during 
class hours. She complained angrily that 
Paul had come home from school to say 
that he was not clean (“My teacher told 
us!”). The teacher then asked Paul’s mother 
if she really thought he was as clean as the 
other children in the classroom. The parent 
had only to look around the room to see 
what is meant by cleanliness. 


Sarah, the only child of doting parents, 
was a seventh-grade student. Her oversized 
frame kept her from participating in physi- 
cal activities as proficiently as the other girls 
in her class. Frequently ridicule brought 
tears to Sarah’s eves. In other areas of her 
school work too Sarah fell short of her po- 
tentials. She often balked and refused to 
complete assignments and was frequently 
absent. Her parents requested the principal 
to excuse Sarah from taking gym. The girl 
had already been brought to the attention 
of the principal as a spoiled, uncooperative 
adolescent, so the principal took this occa- 
sion to invite her parents to the school for 
a conference. Sarah’s physical education 
teacher and the guidance counselor were 
also invited to meet the girl’s parents and 
discuss her problems. The result of this 
meeting and subsequent follow-up by the 
guidance counselor included the establish- 
ment of consistent discipline procedures and 
a more suitable physical education program. 
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Helen was handicapped by polio. She at- 
tended school with normal children in her 
age group, getting about the school corri- 
dors in a wheel chair. Her classmates and 
teachers were sympathetic to her condition 
and offered assistance whenever possible. 
However, Helen’s physician wished her 
to manage getting in and out of the chair 
by herself and to control her other body 
movements by herself as much as possible. 
Because this child had used her condi- 
tion to obtain undue help and sympathy 
from family and friends she had grown in- 
creasingly demanding. Consequently, at the 
physician’s request, Helen’s teachers began 
working with her and other children in 
her group to build better understanding of 
her capabilities and limitations. 


The ongoing need for a healthful 
school environment, adequate health 
services, and meaningful health instruc- 
tion cannot be stressed too frequently. 
Cooperation between family and school 
and the wise use of community resources 
can help the school health program de- 
velop in children an appreciation of good 
health and a willingness to strive for it. 


REACHING POTENTIALITIES 


Among the great joys in life is the 
sense of accomplishment that comes from 
active, enthusiastic participation in daily 


affairs with one’s family, friends, and 
associates. Abundant good health helps 
to their maximum accomplishment all 
those whose possess it. In the last two 
decades we have witnessed the accom- 
plishments of Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Robert A. Taft, and Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, all fine examples of persons who 
have made the most of their health po- 
tentials. 

In his recent book, Human Potentiali- 
ties, Gardner Murphy states, “If we can- 
not make rapid gains in the control of 
conflict, there will be no human future. 
But if we can, the future extension of 
scientific and esthetic interest, together 
with the greater capacity for satisfaction 
in relations between people, will not con- 
stitute a goal or a Utopia, but will define 
a widening theatre for the development 
of new potentials.” Scientific achieve- 
ments in the medical field and studies 
in the behavioral sciences can point the 
way to greater health potentials. It must 
be the dedicated responsibility of those 
who work with children to see that they 
have the environment, care, and teaching 
that will enable them to realize these 
potentialities to meet the conflicts and 
challenges of the future. 


Contributions of Reading to 
Personal Development 


DAVID H. RUSSELL* 


Professor of Education, University of California, Berkeley 


In nis autobiography, Safe Conduct, 
Boris Pasternak says that the biography 
of a poet is found in what happens to 
those who read him. What does happen 
to a reader? 

We read at four levels. At the first 
level we are largely concerned with the 
association of printed words with their 
sounds. In some school situations chil- 
dren are drilled in word-calling—‘bark- 
ing at words” without much attention to 
meaning. At the second level we read for 
literal meanings. We get the facts or we 
follow explicit directions. Such reading 
may have many functional values for the 
child finding out about India or for the 
suburbanite engaged in a week-end do- 
it-vourself project. 

The other two levels of reading are 
more complex. At the third level we in- 
terpret what we read. That is, we go 
beyond the literal comprehension of the 
fact or the main idea to read between the 
lines. We draw some conclusion of our 

*In 1959 Dr. Russell was a Fulbright Re- 
search Fellow in Australia. He is a member of 
the Board of Directors of the International 
Reading Association and the author of several 
books, among them Children’s Thinking (Ginn 
and Company) and (with Elizabeth F. Russell) 
Listening Aids Through the Grades (Bureau of 


Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity). 


own from the passage—we envisage or 
predict or infer. Sometimes we reflect on 
the author’s point of view or the rela- 
tion of the material to other things we 
know—we evaluate or analyze critically. 
But we also read at a fourth level or 
depth. Sometimes the passage takes us 
beyond thoughtful analysis or critical 
review to a more stirring experience. We 
feel “the shock of recognition.” We rec- 
ognize a new or an important idea in the 
actions, characters, or values described. 
The impact of the material is such that 
we receive fresh insight into our own 
or others’ lives. In our reading we are 
changed, a little, as persons. 

Most reading is done at the second, 
literal level, and most of the writing 
and research in the field of reading have 
had to do with the first two levels. We 
know a lot about word perception, the 
teaching of phonics, and ways of devel- 
oping comprehension of the printed 
page. Such activities make many contri- 
butions to the individual. The young 
child enjoys his new-found skill of work- 
ing out new words, and the world’s work 
and its week-end hobbies involve the use 
of much factual reading matter contrib- 
uting to knowledge and skill. Reading 
has always been one of the individual’s 
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most important resources for gaining 
knowledge. Granted a modicum of read- 
ing skill in the individual, books and li- 
braries are storehouses of information for 
him. Thus, reading at the second level 
may have many influences on personal 
development, as in increasing skill in 
making model « rplanes or in preparing 
a traveler in Spaia to get the most out of 
direct experiences in a foreign country. 
The main branch of the Berkeley Public 
Library has approximately 375 books 
whose titles begin with the words “How 
to——,” starting with How to Abandon 
Ship and including How to Live with 
Children, Reading at the second level can 
be a big help to us’ 

At the third level, we are not so sure 
of our ground as we are when concerned 
with word recognition or literal com- 
prehension. A feature of recent research, 
however, has been considerable work on 
critical and creative reading abilities. In a 
recent study at the University of Cali- 
fornia, for example, Clark [4]* devel- 
oped twenty-three lessons in reading to 
predict beyond the given facts and tested 
some ways of teaching these in the class- 
room. He found that tests of reading to 
predict were relatively independent of 
vocabulary and comprehension. In going 
from literal comprehension to personal 
interpretation as in prediction a reader 
puts more of himself into his reading. 
He thinks beyond the line of print. The 
perceptual process is the sti:nulus to 
many kinds of thinking—to drawing 
analogies, to checking a writer’s point of 
view, or to beginning an attack on a 
personal problem. As suggested below, 
more work needs to be done in explor- 
ing this process of thoughtful reaction 
to an author’s ideas. 

It is at the fourth level, however, that 


* Figures in brackets refer to bibliographical 
items at the end of this article. 


our knowledge is slight and our needs 
are great, and so it is with effects of read- 
ing on individuals that this discussion 
is chiefly concerned. Can Pasternak or 
other poets influence us deeply? Do we 
really have Books That Changed the 
World, as the optimistic title of one pub- 
lication suggests? Can a book, story, or 
poem change one person, much less the 
world? Can reading have the effect Lin- 
coln believed it could have when he first 
met Harriet Beecher Stowe? On that 
occasion he said, “Is this the little woman 
whose book made such a great war?” In 
a world of television, radio, comic books, 
parents, and teachers, can a book be an 
experience which changes the nature of 
reality for the young reader? In the 
words of Ciardi, can it make him “quietly 
passionate” about an idea or a cause? Or 
can a book help a person to the self- 
insight attributed to a man who, seeing 
his neighbor going by in a new pink 
Cadillac, said, “There, but for me, go I!” 
Can a book fill a boy with courage or 
help him find himself? Or is this too 
much to ask, even of great literature? 
Reading may be useful at all four levels, 
but somehow this fourth level seems the 
most tantalizing and important of all. 


SOME POSSIBLE EFFECTS 
OF READING 


The kind of reading that we do affects 
the contribution of the reading matter 
to our development. In the primary 
school grades so much of the effort goes 
into the first level—into the mechanics 
of reading, into getting the words right, 
toward following the sequence of the 
writer's thought—that the chance of 
added dividends is unlikely. Similarly, 
in the later grades, the poor reader, or 
the child deciphering material much too 
difficult for him, has little opportunity 
or stimulus to interpret a story or to find 
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materials meaningful to his larger con- 
cerns or. problems. Piekarz [11] has 
shown that when children are unable to 
read a passage with reasonable ease they 
have fewer reactions to it, with many 
more responses at the literal-meaning 
level than at the implied-meaning or 
evaluation level. 

Accordingly, the time and effort given 
to the making of fluent, skillful readers 
at the elementary and secondary school 
levels may be worth while, not only in 
terms of specific aspects of reading skill 
but also because such reading is a basis 
for operation at the two higher levels of 
reading. Children need word-attack skills 
and ability to follow directions, not be- 
cause they are merely going to read 
words or to follow directions blindly, 
but so that, having clearly recognized 
words or accurately interpreted direc- 
tions, they can then go to the meanings 
behind the words and, if necessary, to 
questions about the validity of the direc- 
tions. 

Such an interpretation of reading is 
not a derogation of reading skills. Many 
children and adolescents work very hard 
to attain word recognition skills and the 
ability to grasp the literal meaning of a 
paragraph, passage, or chapter. Indeed, 
success in these matters may make a con- 
tribution to personal development be- 
yond that of the facts read because of 
the “nothing succeeds like success” for- 
mula. The child who learns to read skill- 
fully not only pleases his parents but con- 
tributes positively to his self-concept. 
The converse is even clearer. The child 
who has reading difficulties at the first 
two levels may have emotional and per- 
sonality problems associated with his 
reading. The primary causation may not 
be so important as the fact that reading 
difficulties are affecting his total devel- 
opment adversely. 


When poor readers have not achieved 
fluency in reading they must have help. 
For these pupils various types of remedial 
programs have been developed in schools. 

For young children, one aid to fluency 
is to have their parents and teachers 
read stories to them, more complex 
stories than they can read for themselves. 
For their own first reading practice there 
seems no reason why children should not 
begin on easy, graded materials devel- 
oped in light of many of the things we 
know about the psychology of learning. 
In the preschool and early primary 
years, children can be challenged and 
helped to reach higher levels of reading 
by the ideas in the stories read to them. 

An example of such reading—listening 
situations affecting total development is 
given in a recent master’s thesis by Web- 
ster [21]. She found in a group of eighty 
first-graders that thirty-five expressed 
fear of the dark and five indicated fear 
of dogs. Accordingly, in groups of seven 
children, she read to and discussed with 
the children five stories dealing positively 
with the dark and with dogs—stories 
such as Margaret Wise Brown’s A Child’s 
Good Night Book and Ruth Dixon’s 
Three Little Puppies. Three months later, 
an impartial judge agreed with Webster’s 
analysis of interviews: twenty-nine out 
of the thirty-five children had, it seemed, 
reduced their fear of the dark and all five 
of the children had lost most of their fear 
of dogs. Such a study needs verification 
with more careful controls, but it sug- 
gests that, for young children, the “read- 
to” situation may affect a child’s emo- 
tional development. 

As a child develops the ability to read 
for himself some books and stories of 
merit, the second level of reading flour- 
ishes. He finds out not only the secret of 
the lost treasure but something of the 
lives of early Americans or something 
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about woolgrowing in Patagonia or in 
Queensland. The purpose of many books, 
newspapers, and magazines is to inform. 
We live in a difficult period of man’s 
history, and the problems which beset us 
demand our best knowledge and efforts. 
Therefore, we read for main ideas, for 
facts, for following a sequence of events, 
for seeing relationships, and for arriving 
at conclusions. 

Teachers of English at the secondary 
school and college level have not always 
considered such reading part of their 
domain. Of course they must also be 
concerned with the third and fourth 
reading levels of interpretation and with 
the impact of great literature. The value 
of the information contained in a book 
has little or nothing to do with its value 
as literature. One level is concerned with 
getting a fact right and clear, the other 
is concerned with some basic human ex- 
pression or need. One makes for grasp of 
the immediate, the other, as Bernard 
Berenson remarked of great pictures, 
makes for the enhancement of life. Most 
of our school texts are written and should 
be used at the level of accurate compre- 
hension. I believe the problem is not 
“either-or” and that the teacher of Eng- 
lish must be concerned with both kinds 
of reading. Skill at the first two levels 
seems to be basic to achievement at the 
third and fourth levels. But it is in the 
realm of imaginative literature that we 
usually get to the third and fourth levels 
of reading. It is here that writing is in- 
trepid in its approach to problems, in- 
genious in its solution of difficulties, in 
a way that the child or adolescent cannot 
achieve by himself. It is at these levels 
that reading can operate in depth and 
make its greatest contribution to indi- 
vidual development. 

Fortunately, some research evidence is 
beginning to be accumulated about read- 


ing at the third level of interpretation of 
printed materials. May I quickly sug- 
gest a variety of findings. (a) Most chil- 
dren do not seem to respond to some of 
the commoner literary devices such as 
metaphor or personification before they 
are in their teens [23]. (4) Children’s in- 
terpretations are influenced by their atti- 
tudes and expectancies toward what they 
are reading, by their previous “set” in 
the reading situation [5]. (c) When 
asked to respond to short stories, adoles- 
cents give interpretational reactions as 
a dominant type of response; other cate- 
gories of response, in order of frequency, 
are narrational, associational, self-involve- 
ment, literary judgment, and prescriptive 
judgment [19]. (d) Responses to a piece 
of literature are largely an individual 
matter. Children and youth with differ- 
ent experiences, personalities, and needs 
see different things in the same character, 
story, or poem—and one interpretation 
may be just as “true” or “honest” as the 
other. Consequently, teachers of reading 
and literature should beware of looking 
for the one “correct” interpretation [14]. 
(e) With adolescents, literary judgments 
and emotional involvements vary in- 
versely. In other words, children and 
adolescents tend to suspend objectivity 
when emotionally involved [19]. (f) 
The most common emotional involve- 
ments of adolescents in fiction seem to 
be “happiness binding” (the desire for a 
happy ending) and insistence upon cer- 
tainty in interpretation [19]. These half- 
dozen statements can be extended in a 
consideration of the process of interpre- 
tation. Perhaps the samples are enough 
to show that we are beginning to accum- 
ulate some research evidence about some 
of the psychological factors which are 
involved in interpretation, whether of a 
good story in a third reader, a chapter or 
poem in a high school anthology, or an 
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individual example of an author’s work. 

Unfortunately, the evidence about ef- 
fects at the fourth level of reading is 
sparse. Perhaps it will always be shaky 
in the scientific sense and we shall always 
have to rely in part on individual testi- 
mony regarding the effects of books or 
literature. Down through the generations 
great and good men have testified to the 
influence of a book or books in their 
lives. The Greeks believed in the effect 
of literature on the growing boy, and 
Plato wrote in The Republic, “. . . we 
should do our utmost that the first sto- 
ries that they hear should be so composed 
as to bring the fairest lessons of virtue 
to their ears.” Much later, Stephen Vin- 
cent Benet wrote, “Books are not men 
and yet they are alive.” Luther Burbank, 
the great horticulturist, testified that his 
whole life was changed by reading one 
book, The Origin of the Species. But the 
testimony of these and other men and 
women, interesting in itself, does not 
constitute evidence in the scientific sense. 
What about the individual’s readiness for 
change? What about other supporting or 
conflicting influences in classroom, home, 
or community? Can a biography of sacri- 
fice and social service influence a twelve- 
vear-old girl for whose parents the good 
life consists of cocktail parties and Las 
Vegas week ends? If we as teachers are 
trying to influence the ideas and lives of 
young people through literature, we need 
to know much more about the role of the 
individual himself, the content of the 
materials, the total situation in which the 
reading takes place, and the overt reac- 
tions to be expected in speaking, writing, 
and action [14]. 

To some teachers such analysis of the 
four factors influencing the impact of 
reading on the individual makes the 
whole process needlessly complex. Not 
every teacher of reading in the fourth 


grade or of literature in the tenth grade 
can take time to know individual chil- 
dren and materials in such intimate 
fashion, nor can they easily arrange 
maximum environmental conditions for 
reading to affect individual development. 
Perhaps the problem is still one for re- 
search rather than classroom practice, 
and yet somehow the two must be com- 
bined. All elementary and secondary 
teachers of literature know that some 
pieces are more effective than others 
with a group but may not have tried to 
discover the reason. Why does one story 
“hit” a group of ten-year-olds or an- 
other, a group of fifteen-year-olds “just 
right”? What kind of matching of mate- 
rial and reader can a teacher accomplish? 
How can this be individualized at the 
secondary as well as the elementary 
school level? What are maximal condi- 
tions when “boy meets book”? 

The evidence that reading affects lives 
is largely confined to the subjective, indi- 
vidual testimony illustrated above and to 
some reports of bibliotherapy in individ- 
ual case studies [8, 15, 17, 24]. Studies by 
Russell [12], Smith [18], and Weingar- 
ten [22] have attempted to get at the 
effects of reading by requesting direct 
reports of them from teachers and from 
elementary and secondary school stu- 
dents. Such reports may all be too opti- 
mistic because of the desire of students to 
give congenial answers but they do sug- 
gest that the effects of reading may be 
widespread and sometimes profound. The 
present scattered findings can be sub- 
stantiated or refuted by further research. 
Perhaps at the moment the teacher can 
only adopt the optimistic view that 
there are certain things that are true 
even if not experimentally verified. Per- 
haps such a faith is needed if one is to 
teach literature well. The possibilities are 
so vast that this article concludes with 
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a few more examples of research explora- 
tions in unmapped territory. 


RESEARCH ON 
INTERPRETATION 


In addition to the investigation by 
Squire cited above and the studies sup- 
porting the six conclusions stated earlier, 
some careful investigations have been 
made of the interpretive process in read- 
ing. These date back at least to 1919, 
when Thorndike [20] published his clas- 
sical study of ways children misinterpret 
paragraphs. One reason for flagrant errors 
in interpreting a factual passage he attrib- 
uted to the overpotency of certain words. 
He said, “The mind is assailed as it were 
by every word in the paragraph. It must 
select, repress, soften, emphasize, corre- 
late and organize, all under the influence 
of the right mental set or purpose or 
demand.” This statement was explored 
further by Hinze [9] in a recent doc- 
toral study at the University of Califor- 
nia. She was interested in the cluster of 
associations the reader may have with 
certain words as explored by Jenkins, 
by Osgcod and others. She first selected 
two passages, one factual (about scien- 
tific discoveries) and one emotionally 
charged (part of a Kafka story). Before 
the students saw these passages they were 
asked, in interview, to associate all the 
words they could with certain individ- 
ual words from the two selections and 
to rate the words as positive or nega- 
tive associations. Later, the students read 
each passage and interpreted its mean- 
ing. Hinze found clear evidence that 
when students had consistent emotional 
responses to the words in the passage, 
that is, all positive or all negative reac- 
tions, they tended to interpret the para- 
graphs objectively or “correctly,” but 
when some of their emotional responses 
to the individual words were opposed to 


the dominant association, that is, when 
they had “conflict words,” they had 
trouble giving a clear interpretation of 
the passage. Conflict words, in contrast 
to unidirectional words, caused signifi- 
cantly greater misinterpretation of the 
affective materials. 

Some other investigations have given 
clues to the kinds of interpretation a 
teacher can expect. In a study [23] in 
England, the subject of the work was 
found to be most important for young 
children. Before they were twelve they 
made judgments about the ethical inten- 
tion of the writer, and after twelve there 
emerged some feeling for “literary qual- 
ity” as shown in structure and the apt- 
ness of simile or metaphor. In an Amer- 
ican study, Harris [6] analyzed students’ 
responses to literature into four types: 
translating; summarizing; inferring tone, 
mood, and intent; and relating technique 
and meaning. He devised tests of seven 
specific recognition skills but found on 
factor analysis of results that one general 
factor was adequate to account for the 
intercorrelations of the test results. This 
suggested that comprehension of liter- 
ary materials may be a general function. 

A study by Groff [5], however, em- 
phasized the factors of individuality and 
attitude in interpreting paragraphs. He 
found that as a child reads critically, his 
interpretations are influenced by his atti- 
tude toward the content type of material 
read and his attitude toward reading 
as a school activity. In a factor analy- 
sis of scores on twenty-seven variables 
Bauer [2] found that achievement in 
reading was positively related to two 
variables, “self-expressiveness” and “drive 
for achievement,” but negatively related 
to social adjustment and absence of ex- 
cessive fears. Personality factors may in- 
fluence reading behavior. 

Another unpublished study of inter- 
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pretation is that of Scribner [16], who 
found wide differences in the interpreta- 
tion of poems by students, teachers of 
English, and literary critics. These differ- 
ences are not great in the interpretation 
of relatively clear-cut poems such as 
Robert Frost’s “The Road Not Taken.” 
Even here, however, in a group of eigh- 
teen-year-olds, Scribner got such diver- 
gent interpretations of the main theme as 


The necessity of making decisions in life. 


The idea that one road may be better than 
the other. 


The idea that it is important to think for 
yourself and make your own decisions. 


He took the less travelled road. 


These may seem varied responses from 
a group of eighteen-year-olds to a rela- 
tively simple poem, but Scribner found 
that variety in interpretation becomes 
much greater for the more “difficult” or 
ambiguous poem such as Blake’s “Tiger,” 
both in the student group itself and in 


terms of differences among students, 
teachers, and critics. 

Why do students interpret a poem, 
story, or novel differently? We have al- 
ready suggested one group of causes in 
the student or reader—his reading abil- 
ity, his background of experience, his 
attitude and expectancies, his needs per- 
haps. The second group of causes lies 
in the piece of literature itself. As Hinze 
found, an overlap in these two occurs in 
the reader’s associations with the individ- 
ual words. It also occurs in the pupil's 
sensory perception of a poem or other 
piece of imaginative writing—his re- 
sponse to images in seeing, hearing, 
feeling, or even smelling. The piece of 


literature itself may affect the reader’s . 


interpretation through the arrangement 

or pattern; for example, the rhyme 

scheme or the use of onomatopoeia. 
Finally, there is the symbolization in 


the story or poem. At the elementary 
level the lion is the symbol of courage, 
a flag of nationality, and Loki of trouble 
and mischief among the gods. With older 
children, we begin to get values attached 
to symbols. Some things are true and 
good, as motherhood, and some wrong 
or unworthy, as cowardice. Studies of 
school reading texts by Anderson [1] 
and by Child [3], of children’s biogra- 
phies by McConnell [ro], and of best- 
selling fiction by Harvey [7] are exam- 
ples of analyses of content of reading 
materials which may influence a reader. 
Thus the reader himself and the content 
of the material, particularly the sym- 
bolic content, may influence interpreta- 
tion. 


This research report is sketchy, and 
necessarily so. Most of it consists of spot 
checks instead of long-term studies of 
the effects of reading. We need to know 
much more about both cross-sectional 
and longitudinal aspects of each of the 
four factors influencing interpretation 
and personal development through read- 
ing. Since the days of the New England 
Primer we have had the feeling that, 
somehow, reading can help create a vir- 
tuous life. Almost three hundred years 
after the Primer perhaps the goal is still 
a good one. 
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Developing Potentialities ‘Through 
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Tue class as a group is only beginning to 
be explored adequately in American edu- 
cation. Group forces, latent or active in 
every classroom situation and potentially 
highly supportive of individual learning, 
have neither been released generally nor, 
when active, gone the teachers’ way. As 
a result needless struggle takes place be- 
tween teacher and students as to who 
shall learn and what; desirable concomi- 
tant learning goals are not realized; and 
students build barriers to present and fu- 
ture learning and frequently end up with 


lasting anxieties and undesirable attitudes : 


toward education. 

The many educational values which 
may result from developing the class as a 
group certainly have not been thoroughly 
understood, nor have teachers been 
trained to build and maintain effective 
learning groups. Let us here examine a 
few of these values, and look at specific 
group forces affecting learning and their 
application for the functions of the 
teacher. 


* Dr. Bradford is Secretary of the Commit- 
tee on Adult Education, World Confederation 
of Organizations of the Teaching Profession. 
He is the author of numerous articles in the 
fields of adult education, human relations, and 
group dynamics. 
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INDIVIDUAL LEARNING 
THE COMMON GOAL 

Class group acceptance of the com- 
mon task of encouraging learning for all 
members produces a far different learn- 
ing situation and widely different learn- 
ing results from those obtained when in- 
dividual learning is the responsibility of 
each student, with appropriate encour- 
agement from the teacher. Obviously the 
individual must, in any case, decide how 
far he will enter into any learning situa- 
tion. However, the class group which ac- 
cepts the common task of individual 
learning fosters in the student the wish 
to learn and aids him in the process, 
rather than being relatively indifferent to 
the individual’s progress, or tacitly en- 
couraging of mediocre performance. 

Let us contrast two situations. In the 
class which has not accepted the com- 
mon task of group learning the follow- 
ing factors may be present. Each student 
tends to be in a competitive situation— 
winner or loser in the learning game. 
Some students suffer anxiety in competi- 
tion and, fearing failure and rejection, 
become apathetic and are inclined to 
withdraw. 

Some students develop a fairly high 
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commitment to learning, but others seek 
to escape from as much learning as pos- 
sible. Basically, parts of the class are at 
war with other parts, and teacher energy 
and group time are spent in keeping the 
dissonant parts in some degree of har- 
mony. These group forces present may 
serve to protect the less committed stu- 
dents and to punish the “eager beavers.” 
. Little help in learning is given from stu- 
dent to student. The assumption seems 
to be that learning is an individual affair 
somewhat accidentally taking place in a 
group situation. 

Yet people generally do not learn 
totally alone any more than they live 
alone. Learning is a social affair, and 
many learnings can come only from so- 
cial interaction. Because individuals vary 
in degree of anxiety about the difficulty 
and consequences of engaging in learn- 
ing, these differential anxieties and resis- 
tances easily can add up to a group cli- 
mate of partial resistance to the teacher. 
The class is pitted against the teacher 
rather than joining in a common venture. 
Group forces, inevitably present, do not 
go the teacher’s way. 

In the class group which has come to 
accept the common task of enhancing in- 
dividual learning, many different forces 
operate. Difficulties in learning for any 
individual become the concern of others. 
Emotional support is supplied by group 
to student, thereby giving acceptance 
and membership to the student receiving 
help. Feedback about performance and 
corrective information can be given by 
student to student as well as by teacher 
to student, when the class group climate 
is less competitive and individually re- 
jective and punishing and when, conse- 
quently, individual defensiveness is re- 
duced. Impacts for learning can also 
come from the class group itself. 

In situations where there is common 
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acceptance of the task of learning, in- 
dividual students are freer to discover 
and release feelings of concern about 
other students. As these feelings are prop- 
erly channeled into responsible giving of 
help, students develop ways of healthy 
living, as well as gain in the subject-mat- 
ter knowledge of the class. 

If properly combined with understand- 
ing of individual problems, potentials, 
and difficulties (to prevent conformity 
pressures for impossible achievement for 
some students), forces of group loyalty 
and pride can give motivational and sup- 
portive encouragement to learning. 

When a class really accepts the com- 
mon task of individual learning for all 
members it is much easier to develop a 
willingness to work on the joint task of 
improving the climate and conditions of 
learning. Teacher and students have now 
a point of mutual concern: What is there 
about our class group that is keeping 
some of us, or many of us, from learning 
more, and what can we do to improve 
the situation? 

Given the acceptance of this common 
task, the teacher and other class mem- 
bers can work together in the task of 
building and maintaining in good work- 
ing order a group geared to the purposes 
of learning. Just as research in other 
fields indicates that well-functioning 
groups-must be carefully developed and 
maintained if high productivity is to be 
secured and continued, so also, when the 
production goal is individual learning, 
can effective class groups improve learn- 
ing. Forces resulting from group cohe- 
sion, standard setting, appropriate ways 
of recognizing and dealing with emo- 
tional factors, goal setting, and member- 
ship acceptance, for example, can be just 
as influential in increasing individual 
member learning as in improving indus- 
trial production. 
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GROUP MENTAL HEALTH 
AND CLIMATE 

Much time and attention are devoted 
to the mental health of individual stu- 
dents. Counselors, clinical psychologists, 
and psychiatrists are specialized person- 
nel concerned with detecting mental and 
emotional ill-health and promoting good 
health. Teachers and administrators have 
long been alerted to individual emotional 
problems and some of their causes. Yet 
class groups vary about as widely as do 
individuals on the dimension of good 
and poor mental health. Every student 
knows that classes differ greatly. Some 
are supportive and building; some are 
traumatic and destructive; some induc- 
deadly apathy. 

The mental health of a class group is 
as important to the learning process as 
the mental health of individual students. 
Group and individual mental health are 
interactive. The climate—symptomatic 
measure of group health—affects the 
emotional health and development of the 
individual student as well as his degree 
of learning. 

Students who fear exposure and fail- 
ure may feel isolated or rejected; may 
have anxieties about personal ability. If 
they have been traumatized by previous 
learning situations with too much com- 
petitive stress, they will have difficulty in 
learning no matter what the subject may 
be. Stress; anxiety; feelings of rejection, 
failure, and lack of belongingness are 
strongly contributing factors to the state 
of mental health of the individual. 

Students who are anxious and fearful 
about self-exposure and who have low 
personal assessments of their own abilities 
tend to withdraw from the learning sit- 
uation. Whether or not these assessments 
are correct, a class with poor group cli- 
mate will tend to accept and reinforce 
them. If the atmosphere of the classroom 


either does nothing to reduce these anx- 
ieties or even acts to increase them, learn- 
ing of the particular subject matter is 
very likely to be greatly reduced, 
whereas anxiety over future learning sit- 
uations may be increased. 

The classroom climate has an impact 
not only on the overwhelmed student 
but also on the one who remains unchal- 
lenged. Effective learning carries po- 
tential stress. Learning typically requires 
acknowledgment of inadequacy and ig- 
norance by the student to himself alone, 
or to the teacher, or to other class mem- 
bers. Exposure is fraught with potential 
threat to one’s self-image, the danger of 
loss of status and importance in others’ 
eyes, and the fear of rejection by others. 
Learning means venturing into the un- 
known. Change requires disturbance be- 
tween the individual’s internal world and 
his relations to his external world. Change 
means unpredictability for a while, and 
it increases the potentialities of failure. 

The essence of good teaching is not to 
protect the student from exposure of in- 
adequacies, learning, and change but to 
create supportive conditions enabling the 
individual to undergo the process of 
learning, to handle his anxieties and con- 
cerns, to experiment with new ways of 
thinking and behaving. The important 
point is that the teacher alone cannot 
supply all of the support necessary for all 
students, particularly when the classroom 
climate itself creates more stress for the 
individual. 

Let us take two typical classroom sit- 
uations. In the first, competition for re- 
wards, for grade promotion, for approval, 
is fairly heavy. Too little concern for 
individual feelings is shown by the 
teacher. Individual anxieties in many stu- 
dents increase. No effort is made to de- 
velop a class group. 

Curiously, group forces do develop 
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which work against subject-matter learn- 
ing. Essentially a student mutual protec- 
tive association builds. It pits the class 
against the teacher, makes learning a 
forced and resisted goal, and separates 
class approval from individual learning. 
Out of the anxieties and fears of many 
students a group norm grows which, for 
all intents and purposes, implies that fail- 
ure in the teacher’s eyes does not bring 
loss of esteem and status with one’s class- 
mates, A second norm tends to put pres- 
sure on bright students to work less hard. 
If the bright student persists he may find 
rejection. Another norm stresses _resis- 
tance to the teacher: “Let the teacher 
teach us if she can.” 

The second situation might find the 
teacher giving early and continued em- 
phasis to developing a class group in 
which norms facilitate learning and in 
which group climate reduces individual 
anxiety by building group and peer sup- 
port for the individual. Such a class 
group, in addition to facilitating subject- 
matter learning, can grant the reward of 
acceptance, belonging, and membership. 

Children denied acceptance in home 
or neighborhood, or forced to secure it 
at the terrible price of gang conformity, 
could be helped to gain healthy and sup- 
portive membership in a class group. The 
important point is that the teacher can- 
not really confer group membership. She 
can confer only class membership. How- 
ever, she can do much to create an at- 
mosphere and provide leadership and en- 
couragement to build a group in which 
all students can gain a type of acceptance 
meeting many personal needs as well as 
removing blocks to learning. In this way 
social-emotional and intellectual condi- 
tions for learning can be more evenly 
developed and more adequately inte- 
grated and good group mental health may 
be insured. 


Research in group behavior is relatively 
recent. The upsurge of such research 
during the past two decades is only be- 
ginning to be felt in educational practice 
and in teacher training. Application of 
findings about group interaction has un- 
fortunately been more rapid in other 
social fields. 

Why have group forces not been 
widely known or utilized for educational 
purposes? The answer is that in many 
cases they have been. Hundreds of suc- 
cessful teachers in classrooms in various 
parts of the country have learned through 
experience to work with group forces 
and have invented teaching procedures 
which created good group climates for 
learning purposes. They have learned the 
importance of appropriate social-emo- 
tional conditions for effective learning, 
and the importance of group participa- 
tion and membership in producing such 
conditions. Teachers recognize, on one 
level, the existence of a group. They 
speak of deriving more pleasure from 
working with one class than with another, 
of the superiority of “this year’s class.” 


TEACHER-STUDENT 
RELATIONSHIPS 


Again, the great emphasis upon child 
understanding and teacher-student rela- 
tionships during the past three or four 
decades, highly significant and important 
as this emphasis has been in American 
education, may have served to distract 
attention from the classroom as a group. 
To the extent that this is so there has 
been a lack of balance in seeing the total 
child, and an inadequate understanding 
of the basic functions of the teacher. 

The student needs to be understood in 
the context of the classroom group as 
well as of family, neighborhood, play- 
ground, and other cultural forces. The 
role and place of the student in the class- 
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room; the extent to which he has secured 
membership and the type of membership; 
the degree of acceptance or rejection by 
peers; the types of peer pressure upon 
him and their consequences for him—all 
are important forces affecting his be- 
havior and approach to learning. Learner- 
centered approaches inevitably must also 
be group-centered. Only when the teach- 
er’s point of view is entirely subject- 
matter-centered is she able to remain 
oblivious to the group—to the detriment 
of student learning. 

Concentration only on teacher-student 
reationships creates almost impossible 
problems of relationship and manipula- 
tion for the teacher. Endeavoring to give 
support to Johnny may appear to Mary 
as rejection of her. The problem for the 
teacher of meeting the frequently con- 
flicting needs of many children, and of 
establishing varying relational patterns is 
a difficult one. Relationships are not only 
between student and teacher but also be- 
tween student and student. These inter- 
relationships are basic group forces and 
should be developed and maintained by 
the group as a whole. The teaching- 
learning process is basically transactional, 
involving the interrelations of class mem- 
bers. 

Emphasis upon the teacher-student re- 
lationship may set the teacher further 
apart from the class group and so foster 
the dependency of certain students on 
the teacher. Building and maintaining a 
relationship should be the joint responsi- 
bility of those in the relationship. When 
the relationship is between superior and 
subordinate (teacher-student), it is more 
difficult for the subordinate to take an 
active part in developing it. His behavior 
is generally reactive. More effective learn- 


1 Leland P. Bradford, “The Teaching—Learn- 
ing Transaction,” Adult Education, 8:3, Spring 
1958. 


ing will take place as the student becomes 
a more active partner in the establish- 
ment and continuance of a learning rela- 
tionship. The classroom group, where 
relationships can be developed and main- 
tained among peers, serves to involve 
students more actively and responsibly in 
their own learning. 

Attention to the teacher-student rela- 
tionship exclusively may inadvertently 
cause the teacher to block the emergence 
of group forces. Taking responsibility for 
maintenance of a series of relation- 
ships, she clutches to herself too many 
leadership and group maintenance func- 
tions. Not knowing how to become an 
effective group member, she prevents 
membership for others by exercising too 
much control over the class. 

Fundamentally, the teacher should join 
with students in developing a group with 
an effective learning climate, and should 
share with them the responsibility for 
maintaining a good group. 

Effective teacher-student relations need 
to be balanced with effective teacher- 
group relations. Put another way, effec- 
tive teacher-student relationships should 
be as much the concern and responsibility 
of the class group as should be effective 
student-student relationships. 


SOCIAL, EMOTIONAL, AND 
VALUE LEARNINGS 


Desirable social and emotional learn- 
ings are obviously important for healthy 
and effective living. In any classroom 
situation, no matter what the subject 
matter, they can be learned but seldom 
are. Such additional social and emotional 
learnings need not be separated from the 
subject-matter learning, but rather can 
support and increase it. 

These social and emotional areas of 
learning, furthermore, can be learned 
best in group situations. Teacher empha- 
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sis upon building and maintaining a class 
group will make possible these additional 
learnings. A brief glance should indicate 
the importance of such learnings and the 
extent to which they serve to increase 
other learning. 


Effective Social Membership 


In an increasingly socially complex, 
interdependent world the ability to be 
an effective member of a variety of so- 
cial groups is of basic importance. Peo- 
ple do not adequately make and imple- 
ment social decisions alone. 

The effective member can be no con- 
forming organization-man, subservient to 
a higher authority. Today’s dynamic and 
changing society means fewer guide- 
posts from past experience to steer fu- 
ture courses. The ability to live with 
ambiguity and change, to work inter- 
dependently, to be socially inventive, to 
meet new social requirements are all re- 
quirements for effective social member- 
ship. Such a member must both give and 
receive influence. 

Today the question of personal iden- 
tity has taken on terrifying significance 
for many people. Who am I? cannot be 
answered alone. As individuals become 
members of healthy groups, help steer 
and improve a group, and receive accept- 
ance and influence for personal improve- 
ment from a group, they have helped 
themselves to resolve the question of 

‘personal identity, as well as grown in 
ability to work more effectively with 
others. 

Much has been said and written about 
group pressures toward conformity, and 
the dire consequences of reducing indi- 
viduality and integrity. Unfortunately, 
not so much has been written about 
group pressures toward meeting a stand- 
ard of individual variation and personal 


integrity. 


Research and experience indicate that 
mature, healthy groups stress the increase 
of individual differences and encourage- 
ment of individual growth. They respect 
and accept the individual. He counts in 
effective group operation, because only 
as the member grows in ability to diag- 
nose and help solve group problems can 
the group grow and become more pro- 
ductive. 

In less healthy groups, little concern 
is felt for group climate, and standards 
usually develop which reduce individual 
freedom and inhibit individual growth. 

The choice is clear. If group member- 
ship is attained only in the autocratic 
home, the gang, or the neighborhood, 
fear, submergence of individuality, ag- 
gressiveness, and conforming behavior 
are likely to develop. If, instead, group 
membership is enjoyed under carefully 
guided conditions, opposite behavior 
characteristics are a natural outgrowth. 

Unfortunately, the assumption too fre- 
quently has been made that such teach- 
ings belong to the youth- and group- 
work agencies and not to the schools, 
whose task is teaching necessary informa- 
tion. This assumption implies a dichoto- 
my between school and out-of-school 
learning. The school has a responsibility 
for the total growth of the whole child, 
if only because learnings cannot be com- 
pletely compartmentalized if healthy 
growth is to take place. In addition, ef- 
fective membership ability on the part 
of students means that the class group 
can produce more individual learning. 
There is no better place than the class- 
room to learn how to become an effec- 
tive member, and thus secure the emo- 
tional gains of acceptance, belongingness, 
opportunity for creative production. 
There, growth in membership ability 
immediately plows back into increased 
subject-matter learning. 


. 
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Ejfective Social Leadership 


Significant changes in concepts of 
leadership have taken place during the 
past two decades as research has been 
increasingly directed to the problem. 
These changes have led away from the 
concept of the driving, aggressive per- 
son—the leader—to one whose efforts 
were directed toward releasing others to 
be creative and productive. 

Leadership is the other side of the 
membership coin. Effective leadership 
encourages members to be increasingly 
involved and participative in group af- 
fairs, and increasingly responsible for 
group effectiveness, whether in terms of 
task performance or of ability to develop 
and maintain productive relationships 
within the group. 

The class, with its continuing prob- 
lems of group maintenance and group 
tasks, provides opportunity from time to 
time for students to experience, with 


careful guidance, leadership activity 


which involves, assists, and _ releases 
others. This can be contrasted with lead- 
ership experience in gang and neighbor- 
hood, in which ability to exert power 
and control over others is the dominant 
learning and the interests of others are 
secondary. 


Creative Social Organization 


In days of rapid social change, when 
new organizational patterns and new so- 
cial inventions are emerging, people need 
to learn not merely about present social 
organization and their place in it but, 
more importantly, about the process of 
social and organizational development, 
the need for social invention, and the 
skills of bringing about change. 

Each class situation provides an ideal 
laboratory situation in social creativity. 
A group is to be formed, built, devel- 
oped, and maintained. If this process of 


group formation is a conscious one (as it 
should be); if the students are involved 
in the process of formation; and if they 
are helped from time to time to look at 
the process of development through 
which they have passed, they will have 
gone through a unique experience in 
social creation during each year of their 
educational career. Two results should 
accrue. In each succeeding experience 
they will be more adept at creating an 
effective learning group with'resultant in- 
creased individual learning. They should, 
at the end of their formal educational ca- 
reer be far more competent members of 
families, organizations, communities, and 
the nation. 


Ability to Help Others 


Caring behavior needs encouragement. 
The ability to accept others, to care for 
them, and responsibly and effectively 
to give help, particularly on a peer level, 
enriches the caring individual, builds 
warmer and more effective human rela- 
tionships, and makes it easier to receive 
help, in turn, without developing de- 
pendency. 

Too many teaching situations create 
indifference to the problems of other 
students, with consequent feelings of re- 
jection and failure. Competitive forces 
block off concern for others. 

The classroom situation provides a par- 
ticularly effective opportunity to encour- 
age and develop the desire to help others. 
All in the class are engaged in the diffi- 
cult, threatening, and often painful task 
of learning. Each, in varying degrees and 
in differing ways, can be helped. The 
most effective help may be companion- 
ship, acceptance, emotional support. This 
may lead to other kinds of help as the 
group improves in ability to diagnose 
and remove barriers to learning in the 
class climate, procedures, and behavior. 
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Such help is best given by the group 
to its members. Help and support given 
only by the teacher do not provide op- 
portunity for caring behavior to be 
learned. 


Emotional and Intellectual Learning 


So that in his study of algebra the stu- 
dent will not acquire a dislike for all 
mathematics, or in his study of French an 
aversion to languages, attention should 
be given to the integration of emotional 
and intellectual learning. There has been 
an unfortunate effort to separate think- 
ing and feeling; to dichotomize the in- 
tellectual and the emotional. Learning 
should lead toward change in the be- 
ing and behaving of the individual, and 
this obviously includes thinking, feeling, 
doing. 

Emotion may inhibit or encourage 
learning. Diagnosis of learning difficul- 
ties should include examination of emo- 
tional as well as intellectual causes. In- 
tellectual and emotional learning need to 
proceed together. The individual who 
grows intellectually but remains imma- 
ture emotionally may be as ill-equipped 
for the problems of living as the person 
whose intellectual growth is slowed. 

Emotional learning deals with the ways 
in which the individual treats forces im- 
pinging on him and relates to others. If 
the class becomes a group in which con- 
cern is present for the growth of each 
member, feelings of rejection can be 


eliminated, feelings of inadequacy tem- 
pered, and more effective ways of seeing 
oneself and of relating to others devel- 


oped. 
Values 


Acceptance of others, caring for oth- 
ers, concern for the rights of others, the 
discussion of common problems, the de- 
velopment of shared goals, and partici- 
pation in joint problem-solving are only 
a few of the democratic values needing 
to be taught and learned. 

Values such as these are most easily 
learned through the shared experiences of 
the class group, and are best learned not 
from imposition by the teacher but ex- 
perimentally from the trials and tribula- 
tions of the class group as the values are 
diagnosed openly by all. Traditionally, 
schools have taught about values, but 
have made the learning of values possible. 


These are some among the many de- 
sirable learnings which can accrue from 
any class group, regardless of subject 
matter, if the group is systematically built 
and if it takes responsibility for uncover- 
ing and solving its learning difficulties. 
These learnings are not in opposition to 
subject-matter learning or entirely in ad- 
dition to, them. Rather, they are inte- 
grated with, and make possible, more 
effective learning of other subjects, as 
well as the development of the many- 
sided potentialities of every member. 


The Role of Guidance in 


Personal Development 


GLYN MORRIS* 


Assistant Superintendent, Lewis County, New York 


PersonaL development is contingent on 
many factors. A variety and range of in- 
terests, patterns of growth and develop- 
ment, levels of aspiration, backgrounds, 
and other variables are found among any 
group of children and youth attending 
school. A tenth-grade girl of superior 
intelligence was failing two subjects, in 
both of which she was capable of high 
achievement. A discussion of the situa- 
tion with the counselor brought out im- 
portant details of her background and 
personality—the mobility of her family, 
difficulties with a younger brother, fail- 
ure to establish a good relationship with 
her classmates, lack of available chal- 
lenging intellectual experiences. Other 
deterrents to the development of her 
potentialities were her need to dominate, 
rapid physical growth, and lack of clear- 
cut goals. She had only a vague notion 
about going to college. 

On the positive side, she was a thought- 
ful, intellectually curious girl, at times 
capable of challenging her teachers. 


She recognized her predicament but, al- | 


though unhappy in it, was temporarily 


*Dr. Morris is author of The High School 
Principal and Staff Study Youth (Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia, 
1958). He is a consultant for the AASA Proj- 
ect on Testing. 


incapable of doing anything about it on 
her own. Some outside stimulation was 
necessary to help her mobilize her re- 
sources. In this instance, the interest of 
the counselor, agreement on temporary 
goals, and construction of a daily study 
schedule helped her to get started in a 
more fruitful direction. This sense of 
progress, in turn, gave her confidence to 
consider more personal problems. Obvi- 
ously, in situations of this kind, personal 
development and the educational pro- 
gram are inextricably related. 

Guidance has been defined as a “con- 
tinuous process of interaction in which 
every individual is helped, through his 
own efforts, to discover and develop his 
best potentialities for his personal happi- 
ness and social usefulness.”! So viewed, 
the relationship between guidance and 
personal development is clear and direct. 
Whether called guidance or pupil per- 
sonnel service, the end is the same: the 
total well-being of a socially-minded in- 
dividual. This end is achieved in part 
through bringing the individual into the 
best possible relationship with the struc- 
tured curriculum. To utilize all the hu- 

1Ruth Strang, The Role of the Teacher in 
Personnel Work, Fourth edition (New York: 


Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
1953), P- 31. 
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man variables, guidance must be system- 
atic and inclusive. 

How can it be both? In the pages 
which follow we will suggest only some 
ways of achieving this. 


FOCUSING ON THE 
INDIVIDUAL 


In the current debate on the quality 
and scope of American education, much 
of the emphasis seems to be on organ- 
ization and content of programs from 
which it is assumed that the individual 
will automatically benefit. Missing, how- 
ever, is a corresponding emphasis on 
goals and outcomes stated as behavior 
and personal development. As Ward 
Madden states, “The case for improving 
the quality of United States schools 
should rest, not upon international com- 
petition, but upon respect for the poten- 
tial of every American child.”* Histori- 
cally, men have continuously had to resist 
the encroachments of their institutions on 
individual freedom; to strive unceasingly 
to bring the individual and the institution 
into balance. The school is no exception. 
Now, as our society rapidly becomes 
even more complex, and our goals be- 
come more obscure, this is urgent. 

Guidance has grown out of recog- 
nition of the value of the individual and 
the need to safeguard his uniqueness. 
Part of its discipline is to provide a sys- 
tematic, objective, inclusive procedure 
for gathering and interpreting informa- 
tion about an individual. Careful observa- 
tion and recording by teachers, the per- 
sonal documents of pupils, health records, 
and results of inventories and standard- 
ized tests, all contribute information 
which, when complete and carefully in- 
terpreted, provides an impression of the 
pupil as an individual. Repeatedly, teach- 


2 Ward Madden, “Learning for Self-Liberty,” 
Saturday Review, 31:35, December 12, 1959. 


ers discover unrealized attributes and 
personal characteristics of individuals 
through the use of developmental rec- 
ords. 

Members of a high school faculty re- 
cently decided to improve their own skill 
in teaching more effective reading of 
their subjects. They began by classifying 
students according to reading achieve- 
ment, then compared individual reading 
test scores with aptitude test scores. This 
gave them one clue in identifying re- 
tarded readers. Further inspection of test 
scores, and comparisons with scores of 
previous years, revealed some discrepan- 
cies between observed performance and 
scores. This experience alone convinced 
some teachers that verification of test 
scores is essential to safeguarding indi- 
viduals. In studying an individual student 
their concern included a desire to protect 
him from possible harm resulting from 
the indiscriminate use of standardized 
test scores. 

For example, one teacher found him- 
self increasingly challenged by the pre- 
dicament of the boy he had chosen. As 
he analyzed the reading problem he 
found himself studying details of the 
boy’s developmental record which, until 
this time, had never seemed significant 
to him. Looking for causes of the boy’s 
negative attitude toward reading, he 
noted low achievement in two elemen- 
tary grades. An interesting sidelight on 
this experience of having each teacher 
choose one student for more intensive 
study is that once an individual student 
is centered on the stage, other teachers 
add detail after detail to his develop- 
mental picture. In this case the librarian, 
coach, and nurse each contributed valu- 
able information. 

When teachers relate standardized test 
scores to individuals over a period of 
time, in the light of other information, 
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they understand better both the value 
and the limitations of standardized tests. 
At first they may accept identical gross 
scores of two pupils as fixed and conclu- 
sive indicators of aptitude, but they need 
help in realizing that the subtest scores 
may indicate intelligence of two quite 
different orders. Mary’s high verbal and 
relatively low mathematical scores sug- 
gest different avenues for further growth 
from those indicated by Joan’s smooth 
profile in seven areas of aptitude. 

In interpreting personnel data, the 
guidance point of view continuously 
calls us back to the question, What does 
this mean for the individual who is him- 
self the integrator of many interacting 
variables which make up his life experi- 
ence? Mature teachers try to see the sit- 
uation through the student’s eyes, know- 
ing well that no two people see any life 
situation in exactly the same way. As they 
work with an individual student, teach- 
ers’ concern shifts from exclusive atten- 
tion to his competency in a particular 
subject to his feelings as a person. 

A sociogram of a class showed that 
one student was not chosen by any class- 
mate to participate in a class activity. 
He revealed his own unspoken yearnings 
by choosing the most popular boy and 
one of the attractive girls. This discrep- 
ancy led teachers to consider other pre- 
viously unnoticed details of his person- 
ality and environment. He lives on the 
outskirts of the community; his family 
are among the dispossessed; he needs help 
in developing socially acceptable quali- 
ties; more important, he needs help in 
accepting himself. Two teachers tried 
to give him a little recognition by hav- 
ing him tell the class how he rescued a 
fishing boat which had broken away 
from its moorings. 

In a similar situation a boy whose 
father was the local junkman told the 


class how he had acquired an ancient 
fire engine, and described expertly its 
interesting features. Alert teachers can 
create opportunities for students to show 
themselves to advantage, a need essential 
to all human beings. However, to help 
them in this respect requires knowledge 
about their experiences in places and cir- 
cumstances other than the school. 

The case conference may also lead to 
action which usually contributes to per- 
sonal development. Recently a counselor 
said, “After the case conference on Mal- 
colm the teachers seemed to understand 
him and even sympathize with him. I 
think it will go better for him now.” 
Numerous statements of this kind have 
been made by counselors and teachers 
who have participated in well-organized 
case conferences. In Malcolm’s case, in- 
consistent discipline at home, his small 
stature, and difficulty in accepting his 
limited academic ability created prob- 
lems beyond his ability to cope with 


* alone. Counseling and a personality in- 


ventory brought out some of these prob- 
lems; then the case conference resulted 
in some changes in teacher attitudes to- 
ward him. Thus creative forces were set 
in motion. 

When teachers study children, or hold 
regular case conferences, they are in- 
evitably led to examine more c*'tically 
and inclusively the quality of the avail- 
able data on which children’s progress 
and development are appraised. More 
often than not, they become skeptical 
about the adequacy of the information. 
For instance, they recognize that the 
general comments of teachers on pupils 
are frequently negative and meaningless. 


THE INDIVIDUAL IN 
HIS ENVIRONMENT 


In Whitman’s poem “There Was a 
Child Went Forth” there is a long list 
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of scenes and situations to which a child 
may be exposed in a single day, and 
which become more or less part of him 
forever. Ranging from the subtle odors 
of flowers and the beauty of sunset 
scenes to the violence of a father, the list 
is impressive indeed. And it is true that 
when a student enters the classroom he 
brings with him the effects of many pre- 
vious experiences that affect him as a 
person and as a student. Such a mundane 
fact as coming to school without break- 
fast may influence his behavior at eleven 
o'clock. The quality of his diet, amount 
of rest, the quality of the relationship 
between his father and mother, their atti- 
tude toward education, long-forgotten 
childhood experiences—these and nu- 
merous other factors must be reckoned 
with in helping the child realize his best 
potentialities. Many of these conditions 
defy modification directly. But aware- 
ness of them, together with understand- 
ing of their impact on a child, enables 
guidance-minded persons to provide 
compensating experiences wherever pos- 
sible, thereby reshaping them for good. 

A first-grade boy was making no prog- 
ress whatever in class work. His behav- 
ior, reflecting among other things the 
influence of tensions in his broken home, 
annoyed teacher and class. The guidance 
counselor met with the boy in regular 
periods of play and discussion in a per- 
missive relationship. Conferences with 
the teacher helped her understand to 
. some extent the meaning of his behavior 
and thereby helped reduce the teacher’s 
feelings of frustration and inadequacy. 
After several months the teacher re- 
ported some progress; eventually the 
boy’s performance came up to grade 
level. To have merely continued with 
him in class without reckoning with out- 
of-class influences would have been 
futile. 


Obstacles to personal development out- 
side the school often prevent full use of 
resources within the school or, even more 
unfortunate, may create further obsta- 
cles when teachers make no effort to 
relate to the individual on his own terms. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR 
SELF-UNDERSTANDING 


The counseling situation, so essential 
to guidance, provides opportunity for 
activity which distinguishes man from 
all other creatures, namely, the chance 
to look at himself, to see himself in rela- 
tion to others, and to make rational deci- 
sions. Even for the individual who, be- 
cause of a variety of circumstances, has 
minimal power of self-appraisal, the po- 
tentiality remains. Happy and rare are 
those who never need to “talk things 
over.” Fortunate, too, are those who, 
when necessary, can do so with some- 
one who is qualified in this subtle and 
complex art. 

When counselors and teachers trained 
in counseling are available, children and 
youth are helped to face themselves in 
a friendly, understanding atmosphere; to 
discuss plans, talk over personal prob- 
lems, get a more realistic outlook on life, 
and secure accurate information as a basis 
for decision-making. Here they may look 
at their own resources and relate them 
realistically to plans and opportunities. 
Many boys and girls need help in gain- 
ing an adequate self-concept. Some pu- 
pils underestimate themselves, others do 
the opposite. A distorted self-concept 
may result in frustration to the individ- 
ual, which often leads to inappropriate 
behavior. 

After an eleventh-grade girl burst into 
tears in class, the teacher talked with her 
and she was referred to the counselor. 
Her immediate problem was her foster 
parents’ opposition to the ninth-grade 
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boy with whom she was keeping com- 
pany. In talking this over, the counselor 
obtained clues indicating that the girl’s 


selection of this companion might be > 


related to her own feeling of inadequacy. 
She saw herself as being chronologically 
several years younger than she actually 
was. The counselor said, “I wonder what 
this might mean.” The meaning was ex- 
plored, and in her own time and way 
the girl corrected the situation. 

Undoubtedly, among the considerable 
group of underachievers in our schools 
there is a large segment of pupils who 
are immobilized by circumstances which 
lead to a low self-concept. Surprisingly 
enough, some feelings of inferiority are 
present even among those who appear to 
succeed. Others- have inner conflicts 
which sap their energy and dim their 
vision. 

We can only estimate society’s loss 
because of individuals who are out of 
tune with themselves and their environ- 
ment, or who, because of their back- 
ground, do not use their potentialities. 
Studies of potentially gifted pupils show 
this condition to be prevalent. 

Effective use of talents is essential to 
personal development, but often this is 
not possible because individual motives 
are obscure or even concealed. Parental 
pressures or neglect may complicate the 
situation. Pupils need help in sorting 
things out, clarifying goals, and under- 
standing motives. Counseling makes this 
help available. Even though the environ- 
ment cannot be changed, the pupil can 
learn to develop his own inner resources. 

In counseling, whether in the elemen- 
tary or the secondary school, individuals 
are helped to take responsibility for self- 
direction in proportion to their maturity. 
The basis of this—respect for the integ- 
rity of the individual—is conducive to 
personal development. 


The principles underlying counseling: 
have their implications for the classroom, 
homeroom, clubs, and other student 
groups. The English teacher can extend 
the lesson to include discussion of mo- 
tives and values in such a way as to help 
pupils identify with fictional situations 
and see their implications. By knowing 
something of the concerns of individual 
pupils as well as the patterns of norma- 
tive behavior, and by not pushing for 
closure in discussion, the teacher can 
make literature personally meaningful. 
For instance, when members of a class 
read The Red Badge of Courage, view 
the film, and then discuss it, they under- 
stand better the prevalence and meaning 
of fear. 

One creative elemen supervisor 
used a special reading class of fifteen 
talented sixth-grade pupils as the starting 
point for deeper discussion of questions 
raised by the pupils. These included such 
questions as, What makes a thing good 
or bad? Why do people do the things 
they do? She helped the class develop 
implications ‘of such questions and 
brought in professional people to discuss 
particular topics related to the pupils’ 
questions. Observers were impressed by 
the maturity of the youngsters’ delibera- 
tions after a year of this experience, and 
most of all by their spontaneity and en- 
thusiasm. 

In the course of a high school seminar 
for talented students which spent a year 
developing the topic “Man’s Quest for 
Freedom,” time was given to discussing 
the psychological aspects of freedom. 
Among other things, the students ex- 
plored some of the formative aspects of 
human behavior, the influence of par- 
ents, home, and the culture, and the na- 
ture of aggression and hostility. When 
the teacher asked the reason for their 
interest in these topics the students re- 
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plied, “It helps us to understand our- 
selves.” 

The homeroom, which, in his study 
of the American high school, Dr. James 
Conant emphatically states is essential, 
provides further opportunity for dis- 
cussion of common personal problems, 
if teachers appreciate its advantages and 
have the necessary skills for exploiting 
them. Here, too, in addition to discussing 
problems common to the group, students 
can plan and carry out activities (usually 
limited to a few girls in homemaking 
courses) such as arranging for parties 
and practice in social skills. Other activ- 
ities include school improvement proj- 
ects, exploring careers, developing dis- 
cussion skills, and so forth. 

One of the most fruitful areas for 
homeroom programs is the discussion of 
prevalent adolescent fears and misunder- 
standings. These discussions by the wise 
teacher, who provides opportunity for 
thorough examination of all sides of the 
question, help to ease the strain between 
adolescents and parents. Opportunities 
in the small guidance unit are limitless. In 
one school where they were understood 
and effectively used it is no wonder that 
a student was heard to say, “This is the 
place where I feel most at home.” Fol- 
low-up studies, surveys of problems, and 
informal discussion with students indi- 
cate a strong desire among them for 
more opportunity to discuss matters of 
a personal kind than is included in the 
formal program of studies. 


NEEDED OPPORTUNITIES, 
EXPERIENCES, SERVICES 


Curricula designed to meet the com- 
mon needs of the greatest number often 
fail to meet the needs of individuals. Tra- 
ditionally, the major pinch has been felt 
by students who were unable to meet 
certain arbitrary academic standards; 


currently the focus is on unmet needs of 
the gifted. Unfortunately it is easier to 
discover unmet needs than to do some- 
thing about them. 

One individual may need a minor 
change in program. Others may need to 
find a part-time job, to make friends, to 
become acquainted with a teacher who 
has a special hobby or interest, to secure 
special reading material, or to visit an 
industry. An alert faculty may find op- 
portunities for students to assume leader- 
ship and responsibility within the school. 
A study of unmet needs of youth as a 
group may lead to additional courses, the 
formation of clubs, or a revamping of a 
student council. One school made im-, 
pressive changes in the study hall as a 
result of a survey of student needs. In- 
stead of discussing this in the abstract, 
the teachers demonstrated and drama- 
tized specific things that could be done 
to make study more effective. 

The need for interest and hobby 
groups, special trips, and service projects 
of various kinds, such as improving the 
appearance of the school and commun- 
ity, is sometimes indicated. The author 
had a rewarding experience in one school 
where, as part of the homeroom pro- 
gram, students refurbished a run-down 
school so effectively both inside and out 
that it became a source of personal satis- 
faction for them and the community. 

A group of talented rural students from 
five schools attended a special humanities 
seminar organized through the guidance 
department. A follow-up study of this 
group contains many references to 
the personal satisfaction of an experience 
which made it possible for them to asso- 
ciate with students of like tastes and 
aspirations from other schools and to 
discuss matters not emphasized in the 
formal curriculum. In this seminar there 
was opportunity to explore quite thor- 
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oughly areas of interest. For example, 
one rural boy spent his time reading and 
writing on the history of one phase of 
architecture. This latent interest devel- 
oped into a major career goal. Others 
worked on such topics as “A Study of 
Lincoln in the Light of Riesman’s Char- 
acter Types,” “Issues of Freedom in 
South Africa as Compared with South- 
ern United States Before the Civil War,” 
and “Primitive Religions of Mexico.” 
Each student wanted to explore some- 
thing which had personal meaning for 
. him. Trips to art museums, opportunity 
to listen to and discuss good music, read- 
ing poetry for enjoyment, learning to 
discuss rather than argue—these and 
other enriching experiences made a deep 
impression on these rural students and 
helped them to see life as a whole. 


UNIFYING INFLUENCE 


Because of increased mobility and spe- 
cialization, the “explosion of knowledge,” 
and the effects of mass communication, 
the individual may have difficulty in de- 
veloping a “center” or unitary principles 
which enable him to live in harmony 
with himself and the world around him. 
In the formative years of childhood and 
youth, much can be done through guid- 
ance within the school to enhance this 
“inner harmony” and to counteract dis- 
tracting influences. 

From this standpoint, adequate devel- 
opmental records are more than a book- 
keeping device. When developed and 
used to the fullest they may be pro- 
foundly unifying and humanizing. Here, 
on paper, is the record of a life. Inac- 
curacies and omissions in the record 
may mean that a human being may suffer 
unnecessarily; if complete and functional, 
the records form a solid basis for guid- 
ing a child or yout! They enable teach- 
ers and counselors to see a boy or girl 


through space and time, to note trends, 
to see relationships. Insofar as the rec- 
ord is a mirror of life, a blemished glass 
will give a distorted picture. Adequate 
developmental records reflect the pres- 
ence of a unifying force within the 
school. For example, data are not avail- 
able without the cooperation of teachers 
who are convinced of their value. 

Deficiencies in data and methods of 
collecting them are revealed through case 
conferences, which become more suc- 
cessful as more data become available. 
Ideally, case conferences result in teach- 
ers and counselors assuming responsibil- 
ity for indicated action. Throughout this 
process the individual student emerges 
in more detail; he becomes better known 
as a person. One of the inevitable and 
gratifying outcomes of a case conference 
is that teachers learn of the positive char- 
acteristics of a student who may be trou- 
blesome to them, through reports from 
teachers who have known him under 
more favorable circumstances. 

The individual is further safeguarded 
by the presence of someone who “knows 
him as a whole,” either an adviser, a 
homeroom teacher, or a counselor. This 
condition is met when the student can 
identify, and has easy access to, a person 
who has these responsibilities: helping 
him make plans, being responsible for the 
developmental record, and helping him 
in times of crisis. Such an individual 
serves as a constant among variables in 
program and personnel, especially in 
larger schools. 


PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT 
OF TEACHERS 


No teacher who tries to guide as well 
as teach his pupils fails to gain some meas- 
ure of personal development in the proc- 
ess. Here, too, the giver as well as the 
receiver is blessed. Teaching takes on 
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added dimension as a creative experience. 
Teachers who try to improve their un- 
derstanding of boys and girls find new 
freedom in the mastery of their compli- 
cated art. Faculty meetings devoted to a 
sincere and probing study of discipline 
as education as well as control, or role- 
playing a home visit, or the long-range 
study of children are no longer viewed 
as chores but as rewarding personal ex- 
periences. This is inevitable because guid- 
ance proceeds on a sound assumption: 
each individual has unrealized potentiali- 
ties for growth. When teachers marshal 
their collective resources for the well- 
being of a pupil the effect is “envelop- 
mental,” attracting more and more teach- 
ers into the picture. The athletic director, 
for example, can introduce results of his 
physical fitness survey; the nurse, her 
data on health, and so forth. 

In man’s eternal striving toward ful- 
fillment, whether 2000 years ago or now, 


some change “agency” must be con- 
stantly introduced to “produce a grad- 
ual change or modification.” A great 
teacher referred to this as “leaven,” 
which means “‘to permeate with an alter- 
ing or transforming influence.” Guidance 
is “the leaven which leaveneth the whole 
lump.” 


Working with children is not just a 
job; it should be an expression of the 
ultimate meaning of life for an individ- 
ual. For life has meaning only in the 
satisfaction we get through being our 
true selves and through our relation with 
others. People want their personal lives 
to count for something—something big- 
ger than themselves. Whether we call it 
self-realization, salvation, or redemption, 
it is all the same. In this sense, tragedy is 
unrealized potentiality, whether it is a 
life cut off before its prime or unrealized 
potentiality in personal living. 


Identification and Preservation 


of Talent 


MORRIS KRUGMAN* 
Assistant Superintendent in Charge of Guidance, New York City Schools 


In nis new book The Child, the Parent, 
and the State, Dr. James B. Conant 
charges American educators with lack 
of a sense of urgency about the present 
world situation, and about the responsi- 
bilities of educators for helping the United 
States in what may well be its struggle 
for survival. This charge may be justi- 
fiable in some regions of the country, 
but does not seem to be the case in many 
large cities. In most large cities one finds 
a restlessness, a searching, almost an anxi- 
ety to have education contribute its fair 
share, and more, to help this country 
maintain its position in a danger-ridden 
world by providing appropriate educa- 
tion for its people—young and old. Not 
only professional educators, but the com- 
munity at large is frequently aroused and 
involved. In fact, I know of no other field 
in which laymen think they know so 
much more than the professionals, and 
have no hesitancy in telling them so. 

Interest is particularly keen nationally 
in the identification and preservation of 
talent. Probably more work and writing 

* Dr. Krugman was formerly chief psycholo- 
gist, Bureau of Child Guidance, Board of Edu- 
cation, New York City. He is editor of Ortho- 
psychiatry and the School, a volume issued by 
the American Orthopsychiatric Association in 
1958. 


are being done about phases of this sub- 
ject than about any other education area. 
The examples offered in this discussion 
will be limited to some of the programs 
and projects being conducted in one 
school system—that of New York City. 

For more than fifty years the New 
York City schools have been heavily 
involved in the identification and edu- 
cation of the gifted, from the lower 
grades of the elementary school through 
the high school and college. A report, 
“The Gifted Student in the New York 
City School” (June, 1959), reviews some 
of the experiments and programs. Vari- 
ous programs of special schools, special 
classes, acceleration, and enrichment were 
carried out over the years until the 
present program of IGC (Intellectually 
Gifted Classes) evolved in the elemen- 
tary schools. These classes, beginning in 
the fourth grade, are located in many 
parts of the city. Children for IGC are 
selected on the basis of multiple criteria. 
IQ is used, but never alone. There must 
be a verified IQ, either by individual 
psychological examination by a psychol- 
ogist, or several consistent group IQ's 
over a period of time, of at least 125; 
reading and arithmetic levels, on objec- 
tive tests, must show substantial acceler- 
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ation for grade; class achievement must 
be superior; recommendation by teach- 
ers on potential, achievement, emotional 
and physical health, and maturity must 
be high. Although acceleration is possible 
for very exceptional children, enrichment 
is the rule. Art, music, literature, science, 
mathematics, and a foreign language are 
presented in concentrated form in addi- 
tion to a deeper digging into all the 
other areas of the curriculum. 

Upon completion of the sixth grade 
many of these children enter a junior 
high school sequence known as SPC 
(Special Progress Classes). Here, the 
emphasis is on acceleration as well as 
high quality work in the academic col- 
lege preparatory curriculum. Children 
in these classes are permitted to complete 
the three-year junior high school pro- 
gram in two years. Entrance require- 
ments are somewhat higher than the 
minimum IGC requirements, but are 
generally similar. At the moment there 
is a movement to lower the IQ require- 
ment from a minimum of 130 to 125, but 
to raise the achievement requirements in 
the fundamentals, and the chronological 
age from ten years and six months to 
eleven years, so that they will not be 
under sixteen when ready for college 
entrance. 

At the senior high schvol level oppor- 
tunities for the gifted begin to broaden. 
- There are eighty-five academic and voca- 
tional public high schools in New York 
City, and perhaps two-thirds of them 
have some provision for the talented or 
the academically gifted. Some of our 
schools are open only to those demon- 
strating exceptional ability in exacting 
entrance examinations, either in academic 
work or in some specialty, depending 
upon the purpose of the school. In spite 
of this drawing off of many of the ablest 
students of the city in a few special 


schools, the vast majority of our gifted 
students are found in their neighborhood 
zoned high schools. Here, a great vari- 
ety of provision is made in different 
schools, including honors classes, honor 
schools within schools, acceleration, 
heavier academic programs, and advance 
placement programs. Students for these 
programs are selected on the basis of 
previous school record, objective exam- 
inations like the Iowa Tests of Educa- 
tional Development, intelligence and 
achievement batteries, teacher and guid- 
ance worker recommendations, and out- 
standing performance at high school. 

There is no great problem involved in 
identifying and providing for the gifted 
student who measures high on an aca- 
demic aptitude (or intelligence) test, 
who also rates high on objective achieve- 
ment batteries, and who consistently 
functions well in the classroom. Un- 
fortunately, as we all know, there are 
many students of superior intelligence 
who do not measure high on group in- 
telligence tests. There are others who 
measure high on intelligence tests but 
not on basic achievement tests. There 
are still others who rate high on both 
intelligence and achievement tests and 
do not function well in the classroom. 
These students, gifted though they may 
be, do not normally find themselves in 
the educational facilities for the gifted 
just described. If the United States had 
the manpower resources of the Soviet 
Union and its satellites (more than ten 
times that of the U.S.), this would still 
be a problem, but not nearly so serious. 
As it is, this country at present cannot 
afford the luxury of losing the services 
of its gifted manpower not now identi- 
fied, motivated, or educated. Until re- 
cently we have been rather careless 
about this loss; now, we are very much 
concerned about it. 
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Because of this concern, and because 
of concern for the individual and his best 
development, New York City has be- 
come engaged in a number of projects 
and programs in order to learn how best 
to reclaim this lost manpower. The num- 
ber so lost is not small. 

I should like to mention a few of these 
projects. One of them, the Talent Preser- 
vation Project, is concerned with gifted 
underachievers and is sponsored jointly 
by Columbia University School of Engi- 
neering and the New York City Board 
of Education. Among 50,00 ninth- and 
tenth-year high school students to whom 
the Iowa Tests of Educational Develop- 
ment were administered, almost 5,000 in 
39 high schools scored in the goth per- 
centile or higher and registered an IQ 
of 130 or better. Of these, it was found 
that considerably more than half were 
not achieving at an arbitrarily agreed- 
upon standard—grades of 85 per cent or 
better in all major subject areas for the 
year of the study. Many of these students 
were only technically underachievers, in 
the sense that they were achieving close 
to the arbitrary standard, or were achiev- 
ing well in all but one subject. The major 
purpose of the study was to employ a 
variety of approaches to motivate these 
underachievers and to bring their 
achievement closer to capacity. 

Several outcomes became apparent al- 
most immediately. Schools began to re- 
port at the outset that many students who 
had not considered themselves capable 
began to function better as soon as they 
learned the test results. In many cases, 
families who had not been considering 
college for their boys and girls took a 
new look at their children and began 
thinking of college. In a considerable 
number of cases, counselors and teachers 
who had not considered particular stu- 
dents superior, changed their approaches 


to these students and began to apply 
motivational and remedial techniques. 
These were important by-products, and 
even if there had been no further out- 
comes, the study would have been worth 
while. 

A number of approaches were used to 
determine which were most effective in 
improving achievement. Subject tutor- 
ing, intensive individual and group coun- 
seling, discussions of study methods, mo- 
tivational groups, group therapy, reading 
workshops, social worker interviews with 
students and parents, and psychiatric in- 
terviews with students were among the 
approaches used, and these are now being 
evaluated. Outcomes will not be availa- 
ble before the end of the current aca- 
demic year, when the students will have 
been graduated from high school. Some 
trends are emerging, however. Subject 
tutoring is the most frequent recommen- 
dation by teachers and counselors, but 
this seems to be less productive than most 
of the other approaches. Motivational 
factors seem to be more important in 
achievement. In order to learn more 
about this, a psychiatrist is analyzing 200 
case histories of achievers and under- 
achievers in this study. We hope to learn 
much from this. 

Recently, New York City was granted 
50 guidance positions under the National 
Defense Education Act. Twenty of these 
went to academic high schools. It is in- 
teresting to note that when high schools 
had a free choice in the use of these posi- 
tions, 13 of 20 schools chose to use them 
in work with underachievers. 


A project that is just being started in 
42 elementary schools of New York City 
is known as the Early Identification and 
Prevention Program. Over the years, we 
have collected sufficient evidence to con- 
vince us that no matter how effectively 
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we may discover talent, do remedial 
work, motivate underachievers, and de- 
velop latent abilities in the junior and 
senior high school we must begin these 
processes very early in the child’s school 
life, if we are not to lose large segments 
of our population whose potential is not 
tapped. This year we were able to initi- 
ate a program which we hope to be per- 
mitted to continue for many years. It is 
an intensive identification and guidance 
program in the kindergarten and first 
two grades of the elementary school, 
with concentration on the second grade. 
We find that the third grade is the point 
where reading and other school disabili- 
ties become serious and behavior and 
other adjustment problems begin to be- 
come acute. In large numbers of cases 
we can trace the pattern of an unsuccess- 
ful school life to that grade. 

We were granted 42 teams of a full- 
time elementary school counselor, a half- 
time psychologist and a half-time social 
worker, which we placed in as many ele- 
mentary schools, one or two schools in 
each of the 25 districts of the city. Coun- 
seling, work with teachers, work with 
parents, clinical services, remedial work, 
testing, and research are all part of the 
program to identify and develop talent, 
as well as identify and prevent, or mini- 
mize, maladjustment. We do not con- 
sider this an experiment, since we have, 
over the years, conducted numerous 
small experiments along these lines and 
are persuaded that such a program will 
bring results. On a large scale, this is a 
new departure in guidance services— 
the teaming up of counselor, psychol- 
ogist, and social worker, with medical 
and psychiatric services available—with 
“normal” children, and with young chil- 
dren. 


For the past three years the New York 
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City Board of Education has conducted 
the Demonstration Guidance Project, an 
experiment in the guidance, motivation, 
and education of boys and girls living 
in culturally deprived areas in New York 
City. This project has been conducted in 
Junior High School 43, Manhattan, and 
George Washington High School, with 
some financial support from the College 
Entrance Examination Board and the 
National Scholarship Service and Fund 
for Negro Students. The major objec- 
tive of this project is to raise the sights 
of children and their parents, to motivate 
them to higher educational and voca- 
tional goals. Normally the population 
under study is satisfied to leave school 
as soon as the law permits and enter un- 
skilled or semi-skilled occupations. In 
this study efforts were made to uncover 
talent in this population that formerly 
was hidden and unused, and to assist 
those with high potential to complete 
high school and possibly enter college in- 
stead of leaving school at age sixteen. 
The program includes intensified guid- 
ance services; remedial instruction when 
necessary; a rich program of cultural 
activities, including attendance at con- 
certs, theater, opera, museums, college 
campuses, and research laboratories; in- 
tensive work with parents; intensified 
instruction and smaller classes; clinical 
services when necessary; scholarship as- 
sistance, and other assistance as needed. 
The project students have all been 
graduated from the junior high school 
and are now in the senior high school. 
Here the principal of the high school re- 
ports that not only has scholastic achieve- 
ment improved but the personal and 
social adjustment of the students has 
improved phenomenally. In previous 
years students from the same junior high 
school presented many serious behavior 
problems. The three project classes have 
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not presented a single serious behavior 
problem in the three years. The stu- 
dents who formerly were antagonistic 
toward the schvol now take great pride 
in it and in themselves, and strive very 
hard to live up to the high standards set 
for them. Early school-leaving has been 
materially reduced, and many more stu- 
dents than formerly aspire to college 
entrance. 


The following statements by the prin- 
cipal of George Washington High School 
in the Third Annual Progress Report 
(1958-59) serve as examples of progress 
made by the project students: 


Academic Progress: Although it is too 
early to assess completely the project aca- 
demically, we have been heartened by some 
of the progress we have noted. In compar- 
ing the achievement of the pupils who en- 
tered the George Washington High School 
from Junior High School 43 in 1953 with 
that of the project classes that entered in 
1957 and 1958, we find a tremendous differ- 
ence. In the 1953 group, 5 out of 105 pupils 
(5%) passed all their academic subjects at 
the end of the first year; and 2 had averages 
of 80°, or better. In the 1957 project group, 
38 out of 148 pupils (25%) passed all their 
subjects at the end of the first year, and 18 
had averages of 80%, or better. In the 1958 
project group, 43 out of 111 pupils (38%) 
passed all their subjects at the end of the 
first year, and 16 had averages of 80°/, or 
better. The evidence is conclusive that the 
scholastic accomplishment of the project 
students is far better than that of previous 
classes from Junior High School 43. 

Significance of the Project: Judging by 
the reactions of the students themselves and 
our observations of them from day to day, 
it is our belief that all of them, whether they 
go to college or end their formal education 
with graduation from high school, will have 
higher horizons and a greater sense of com- 
mitment and purpose in their lives. In our 


opinion, it is these expected outcomes that 
make this project so significant, and so far- 
reaching in its influence. 

In September 1959 the Demonstration 
Guidance Project was extended to 31 
elementary schools and 13 junior high 
schools in New York City because the 
New York City School System was con- 
vinced that many talented young people 
among culturally deprived groups are 
lost to the technical and professional 
manpower pool if we wait until the jun- 
ior or senior high school period. The new 
program, no longer an experiment, is 
known as the Higher Horizons Program 
and many of the services formerly pro- 
vided at the junior and senior high 
school in the Demonstration Guidance 
Project are now provided in the third 
grade of the elementary school. This 
program has only begun, so that no re- 
sults are available. If the 44 elementary 
schools and junior high schools in which 
the Higher Horizons Program has been 
initiated ultimately show results com- 
parable to those achieved in Junior High 
School 43, Manhattan, and George 
Washington High School, this will in- 
deed be an important contribution to 
the education of children formerly writ- 
ten off as “slow learners,” “underprivi- 
leged,” “delinquents,” “maladjusted,” or 
otherwise designated as inadequate or 
inferior because they do not show their 
true potential in normal testing proce- 
dures. There is ample reason to believe 
that with proper motivation, guidance, 
and education these children will show 
the same type of distribution in ability 
and achievement that other children do 
and, in essence, this is the purpose of 
the Higher Horizons Program. 


When a professor leaves a college or a 
university after a long period of fruitful 
service, a bibliography of his or her con- 
tributions to educational research and 
literature is sometimes published as a 
sort of record of accomplishment dur- 
ing that period. Such a bibliography of 
E. L. Thorndike’s writings was published 
in Teachers College Record “... asa 
prophecy, rather than a history, of ac- 
complishments.” Since Professor Ruth 
Strang is leaving Teachers College after 
nearly forty years of service, it is par- 
ticularly appropriate to include here a 
list of her publications. 

When Dean James Russell offered 
Ruth Strang, who had then just com- 
pleted her doctorate, a research scholar- 
ship in student personnel work, he said 
he foresaw her task as that of building 
up the professional body of subject mat- 
ter in this field. At that time only one 
book and a few scattered articles on the 
broad field of personnel work were avail- 
able. It soon became evident to Dr. 
Strang that the field was as many-sided 
as the human personalities with which it 
is concerned. Health, child psychology, 
reading, group work, individual differ- 
ences are all involved. Her contributions 
record innovations in each of these fields, 


* Miss Melnik is coauthor with Dr. Strang 
of Teen-Age Tales, Book VI (BD. C. Heath, 
1958). 
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for, as M. D. Sharma, editor of Shiksha, 
Quarterly Journal of the Education De- 
partment, India, wrote, in the Basic Edu- 
cation Number, July 1959, “Dr. Strang 
has achieved international standing for 
her accomplishments in the field of ideas 
—a field that extends beyond the barriers 
of space and time.” 

But Professor Strang’s contributions 
are not limited to publications alone. She 
has taught at every level, from elemen- 
tary school to graduate school. At Teach- 
ers College she has carried a heavy teach- 
ing load of courses in the Department of 
Guidance and Student Personnel Admin- 
istration. Since 1933 she has also devel- 
oped another teaching program—the 
whole area of improvement of reading 
in secondary school and college—and has 
directed the program of the High School 
and College Reading Center at Teachers 
College. 

Although accomplishment is often 
facilitated by financial grants, Professor 
Strang has never received any financial 
aid or special secretarial assistance in her 
research and writing, with the exception 
of one small grant in 1941 by the Re- 
search Committee of Time-Life Maga- 
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The following bibliography, though 
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incomplete, represents the depth and 
breadth of Professor Strang’s profes- 
sional interests. While fully appreciating 
the value of scientific research, Professor 
Strang has also recognized the impor- 
tance of making convenient, creative 
summaries of research and, as Woodrow 
Wilson said, “. . . taking the truth out of 


cupboards and putting it into the minds 
of men who stir abroad.” Consequently, 
three types of contributions are included 
in this bibliography: research studies; 
summaries of research for professional 
workers; and practical books and articles 
for administrators, teachers, parents, and 
even for children and young people. 
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“Many-Sided Aspects of Mental Health.” 
National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion. Mental Health in Modern Educa- 
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University of Chicago Press, 1955. pp. 
29-56. 
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Perspectives on a Troubled Decade. Ed. 
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and Brothers, 1950. 13-20. 
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ciety for the Study of Education. Juvenile 
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and Control.” National Society for the 
Study of Education. The Scientific Move- 
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1955. 
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Parent-Teacher, 48:10-12, April 1054. 
“Reading Observed Behavior.” s9th Year- 

book of the Claremont College Reading 
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World.” Mental Hygiene, 38:28-33, Jan- 
uary 1 
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sonality, 1:131-40, April 1951. 
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Mental Hygiene, 33:563-69, October 1949. 

“Technics and Instruments for the Improve- 
ment of Mental Health.” Review of Edu- 
cational Research, 19:386-94, December 


1949. 

“Young People’s Views of Juvenile Delin- 
quency.” Journal of Child Psychiatry, 
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Pansegrouw). Review of Educational Re- 
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Psychotherapy.” Journal of Clinical Psy- 
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“Education Against Agression.” Harvard 
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“Technics and Instruments of Mental Hy- 
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giene Diagnosis and Therapy.” Review 
of Educational Research, 10:450-59, De- 
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“The Child’s Environmental Background.” 


National Association of Elementary 


School Principals Bulletin, 19:281-89, July 
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“Relation of Social Intelligence to Certain 
Other Factors.” School and Society, 32: 
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1940. 
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How to Report Pupil Progress. Chicago: 
Science Research Associates, 1955. 47 p- 
Guided Study and Homework, Series No. 
8 What Research Says to the Teacher. 
Washington, D. C.: American Educational 
Research Association, 1955. 33 Pp. 

Reporting to Parents. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1947. 105 p. 
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“Homework and Guided Study.” Encyclo- 
pedia of Educational Research, 3rd ed. 
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Group Work in Education. New York: 
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Group Activities in College and Secondary 
Schools, 2nd ed. rev. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1946. 361 p. 
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January 1960. 
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of Consulting Psychology, 2:122-23, De- 
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“Reading Tests for High School Students.” 
Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1:104- 
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